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Editorial 


The South Metropolitan Tariff 


Nonopy South Metropolitan Gas 
Company would encounter only smooth water for the 


expected that the 


launch of its new non-optional tariff; least of all prob- 
ably the Company itself. The general principle and the 
detailed terms, which were given in full in our last 
issue, have aroused the liveliest interest throughout the 
Gas Industry; this is only natural in respect of this 
first real effort to grapple seriously with the thorny 
problem of the unremunerative consumer which we have 
all been discussing for long enough. 

It is, of course, far too early to attempt to form any 
judgment at all as to ‘the genuine reaction of the publie 
to it. In the meantime the national dailies 
and the London loeal papers are in full hue and ery.after 


ee 


popular ”* 


the iniquities of the whole scheme; local councils in th 


area are holding fuli-dress debates and approaching 


others to join them in protest against what one speaker 
described as ** the finest piece of slick publicity any great 
commercial coneern has» indulged in in reeent times **; 
and one women’s co-operative guild has even passed a 
* that the question of the price 


se 9 


resolution ** demanding 
of gas be re-considered and adjusted on the basis of a 
flat-rate charge per therm, whatever the consumption. 

In other words, the scheme is being accorded a recep 
tion typical of that which is given, in these days, to 
anything which affords to the popularity seeker, be he 
magnate, an opportunity of 
small *? man. The 


politician or newspaper 


espousing the cause of the so-ealled °° 
real issue is being obscured by a whole mass of irrele- 
vancies, political and otherwise, the underlying argu- 
ment of which appears to be that because a man is a 
small consumer of gas, he has a right to a supply at a 
price which is unsound unless it is subsidized by the 
larver consumer. This is an entirely new view on th 
ethies of commercial dealing, and would seem to visualize 
a very unsound basis upon which to run a huge enter- 
prise like the South Metropolitan Gas Company, to which 
are entrusted the savings of thousands of ** small *? men 
ant women. But apart from that there is no sugges- 
tion of any means of distinguishing between the unem- 
ployed and the old-age pensioner, with whom ‘naturally 
everybody’s sympathies lie, and the consumer who 
writes to the papers as, quite frankly, a user of gas as 2 
stand-by only, and who threatens the Company to with- 


Notes 


draw his custom unless he can have supplies at a price 
which means a loss to them. 

We believe the Company will part quite happily with 
the latter. 
assured to a great extent by a statement issued to the 


As regards the genuinely poor, we are re- 


Press by the Company, which seems to go far towards 
After a 
re-affirmation of the facts and principles, the statement 
asks: ** But to what in fact does the increase amount ? 
To take the very small consumptions which our critics 
have chosen: On 8 therms a month the increase is 14d. 


putting the outery in its proper perspective. 


a week for ordinary consumers and 24d, for slot; on 5 
therms the increase is 27d. for ordinary consumers an] 
td. for slot; and the very worst that can happen is an 
increase of 5\d. a week for ordinary consumers and 8d. 
Perhaps one of the most illuminating news- 
paper comments we have seen is contained in an inter- 


for slot.”’ 


view given by a housewife to a Daily Eapress Staff Re- 
porter, in the course of which the good lady stated: * I 
don’t know anything about therms. Up to now \’ve 
paid about 12s. a month. Now I'll have to pay 14s. 
It means giving up the pictures once a week.”” We 
may be prejudiced, but it does seem hard to us that a gas 
undertaking, or the large consumer whichever way one 
regards it, should be expected to foot anybody’s movie 
bill by means of charging an unremunerative price for 
services rendered. 

Reverting for one moment to the political side, we 
have already referred to the ** finest piece of slick pub- 
licity,”” which was a passage from the speech of Alder- 
man W. H. Green, J.P., M.P., initiating a debate on 
the subject in the Deptford Borough Council last week. 
Later in his speech he claimed that “ the whole thing is 
a blatant attempt to lead the public to think the gas they 
are using is going to cost them less.’” We are 
to understand how Alderman Green can read this mean- 
ing into the very clear explanation which the Company 
issued to every consumer, which showed by detailed 
examples exactly what the gas they are using will cost 
them in future. But this passage is typical of the whole 
campaign and, we believe, a fairly accurate measure 


at a loss 


of its genuineness and sincerity 

We will pass over the vague reports, which obtrude 
from time to time upon the outcry against fleecing the 
poor, of “feverish activity ”’ in the electricity showrooms, 


and we will ignore, as we safely can, the suggestion of 
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a ** stop-payment ” strike. But we must confess that 
our attention is arrested by the claim of the Daily 
Herald that ** the South London gas war is becoming a 
national issue.”” To that paper it is clear that, if, the 
Company succeed in establising the new scale of charges, 
many other companies are likely to follow suit. In this 
we entirely agree, and again our best wishes go out to the 
Company in its determination fearlessly to tackle in its 
own case a problem which in varying degrees is affecting 
every unit of the Gas Industry. 


Public Lighting 

Our issue last week contained a report of the Conference 
of the Association of Public Lighting Engineers at Chel- 
tenham and the Address of the President, Mr. E. C. 
Lennox, who succeeded Mr. A. Maurice Bell, of the Tot- 
tenham and District Gas Company. On later pages to- 
day will be found an extract from the Paper by Mr. 
F. C. Smith and his colleagues dealing with kerbline 
visibility — a most important factor which makes for 
safer driving at night. It is suggested that it may be 
possible to incorporate in a street lighting specification 
some requirement as to kerbline visibility; and that in 
the meantime it would be well, in view of the high con- 
trast values experience has shown to be necessary to 
reveal the kerbline in the last three classes of the British 
Standard Specification, if in these classes the maximum 
kerbline visibility could be promoted by restricting the 
lamp positions to kerb mounting as far as possible. In 
any case, ** good kerbline.visibility may be obtained by 
relatively simple means which are compatible with the 
requirements of both driver and pedestrian.” 

In the Interim Report of the Departmental Commit- 
tee of the Ministry of Transport the suggestion was made 
that in regard to the mounting of lamps there should be 
an overhang of 6 ft. from the kerb, and some lighting 
and municipal engineers seem to regard such an over- 
hang almost as an essential. As a matter of fact, the 
high mounting height and large overhang appear to be 
associated with dependence upon specular reflection for 
visibility in the road surface brightness brought about 
by the mercury vapour lamp. But along with specular 
reflection there can be almost complete invisibility of 
the kerb itself. With such an overhang, in wet weather 
there is a black lane bordering the footpath, and in that 
lane one cannot see a cyclist, or a pedestrian stepping 
on to the road. There can be no question that the sug- 
gested overhang of 6 ft. put forward in the Ministry of 
Transport Committee’s Report will have to be reviewed 
in the light of work which has been carried out since 'ts 
publication. 


‘Better Organization Needed 


As to the Conference as a whole, it was, as we re- 
marked last week, a great success, the number of those 
attending constituting a record. Particularly gratify- 
ing was the large attendance of delegates from the Gas 
Industry, for it is essential at the present day, if the 
new form of electric street lighting is to be prevented 
from ousting gas, that the merits of gas lighting should 
be acclaimed. From the point of view of exhibition 
lighting, however, gas by no means had a commensurate 
showing, in spite of the efforts of the manufacturers of 
gas lighting equipment and the wonderful floodlighting 
by gas of buildings and gardens. Cheltenham is 
entirely lighted by electricity, and this may have had 
a bearing on the matter, but it is not the first time at 
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such conferences that our Industry appears quite con- 
tent to take a back seat in this respect. We urge the 
powers that be to take some action in the matter, with 
a view to a really effective display of street illuminat:on 
on future occasions. Such displays have a first-class pro- 
paganda value. Seeing and experiencing is believiug, 
We include “‘ experiencing ’? because what at first sivht 
may appear to be a highly effective lighting scheme may, 
on closer examination, be found to have many defects. 
We are often struck with our Industry’s lack of 
concerted drive to retain and extend its public lighting 
load; and in saying this we are not forgetting the excel- 
lent work of individual undertakings and of the manu- 
facturers of lighting equipment. But we can visualize 
a far more satisfactory state of affairs if, for example, 
there were a distinct organization within the Industry, 
working in close co-operation with the manufacturers, 
and concentrating solely on lighting problems. An 
organization—it need not be heavily staffed, but it would 
have to have a thoroughly competent staff under able 
control—in brief, to which the smaller undertakings could 
apply for assistance in the design of street lighting in- 
stallations. The Minister of Transport’s scheme for the 
control of major roads makes it most important for us to 
act in the matter as an Industry. Gas can fulfil all the 
requirements of modern street lighting, and we know of 
recent examples where, after experience of the new form 
of electric lighting, the authorities concerned have, in 
the interests of safety and efficiency, reverted to gas. 


Rationalization 


Amonec the Papers presented at the World Power Con- 
ference in Washington was one by Mr. George Evetts on 
the rationalization of distribution of gas in Great Britain, 
and, as one has been led to expect, his Paper is char- 
acterized ‘by singular clarity. Also as anticipated, the 
Author points to the great scope for rationalization in 
the Industry. Not, of course, that he does not mention 
that economy of gas manufacture is not marked above 
a certain size of undertaking. Many small undertak- 
ings, owing to favourable prices for coal and coke—and, 
we should add, efficient management—can manufacture 
as cheaply as the largest; yet, he maintains, a great 
deal remains to be done in the merging of interests in 
some form or other. Competition from electricity is be- 
coming more severe, especially in the rural areas, and it 
is increasingly difficult for the small gas undertaking to 
keep its place in the provision of amenities for the rural 
population. 

Mr. Evetts discusses the methods by which rationali- 
zation can be effected—by statutory amalgamation or 
absorption, by controlling interest in statutory, under- 
takings, by supplies in bulk and the purchase of coke 
oven gas, and by holding companies. Regarding the 
last method, he argues that if the sponsors of the 
movement are in it to make money, as presumably they 
are, then the best way of increasing the profit is to 
broaden the basis of the business by making the con- 
sumer the first consideration, as in the case of every 
business aiming at continued success. Parliament, he 
says, will find a way of checking abuses if and when they 
occur; and in any case up to the present the holding 
companies are controlled by “ skilled teams of financial, 
engineering, and legal experts, many of whom have inti- 
mate knowledge of the Industry.” 

The advantages offered by rationalization are then ad- 
vanced by the Author: Skilled financial control, aided 
by cheap capital for advancement; technical advice at 4 
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relatively low cost; bulk purchase of materials and the 
rejuction of patterns or types of appliance; co-ordina- 
tion of service policy, and uniformity of methods of rate 
making; interchange of gas in bulk when desirable; im- 
provement in supply and the provision of support for the 
smaller undertakings; and systematic planning for the 
future. While emphasizing that mere size of output or 
territory does not make for efficiency, and that size may, 
in fact, be more of a disadvantage than otherwise in re- 
gard to an undertaking’s customer-relations. Mr. Evetts 
asks why obvious rationalization schemes are being held 
up, and he supplies the answers to his question. First 
there is the existence of municipal undertakings in close 
proximity to those owned by companies, then the 
difficulty in getting municipal undertakings to co-operate 
with other municipalities or even consider bulk supplies, 
lack of initiative or ability on the part of boards of direc- 
tors, personal considerations, and lack of appreciation 
of the results which can be achieved. The existence of 
municipal undertakings is undoubtedly a stumbling 
block. The ownership by ratepayers is unavoidably 
interlocked with control by elected representatives whose 
election depends entirely on political considerations. 
Civie pride in the ownership of the gas undertaking may 
prevent an advantageous sale of that undertaking, while 
parochial jealousy often prevents amalgamation with 
neighbouring municipalities. 

As we have said, Mr. Evetts argues the case for ration- 
alization very clearly, though he does not stress the 
great advantage of personal contact between undertak- 
ing, shareholder, and consumer which local control and 
local capitalization can develop. There are many ex- 
cellently managed undertakings with wise direction fully 
capable of planning ahead, and in regard to which 
rationalization would appear to offer no benefits. Even 
so, a greater measure of district planning, regional co- 
operation, is most desirable. Co-ordinated district sales 
campaigns have far greater pull than haphazard indi- 
vidual campaigns and propaganda. The policy of the 
electricity industry is one of amalgamation, district 
working, and more uniform and attractive tariffs; and to 
counteract this opposition there will have to be a much 
more uniform policy, guiding the working of the Gas In- 
dustry as a whole. At present the policies of different 


gas undertakings exhibit remarkable divergencies. 
Calorific values vary, tariffs vary, facilities for the 


acquisition of gas-burning equipment vary; and in too 
many instances these differences cannot be explained 
away by the “ local conditions and circumstances ” 
plea. This lack of cohesion and reasonable uniformity of 
policy does not make for strength in the Gas Industry. 


Effects of Smoke 


We have been led to understand that a potent factor in 
the weathering of stone is the emission of sulphur 
dioxide into the atmosphere as a result of burning solid 
fuels, either coal or coke. A different view, however, is 
expressed by Mr. Thomas McLachlan in a letter which 
was published in The Times on Wednesday last. He 
points out that the prevailing winds in this country come 
from the south-west. The smoke chimney of the Houses 
of Parliament is to the south-west of the central tower, 
and where the smoke, charged with sulphur dioxide, car- 
bonie acid, and water vapour impinges on the central 
tower the stone is in better condition than on any other 
part of the building. The amount of sulphur dioxide in 
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the air of Westminster varies from 0°5 to 0°26 part a 
million of air, with an average of about 0°13 part a 
million, and Mr. McLachlan finds it difficult to see how 
this concentration of sulphur dioxide can be responsible 
for the violent attack on the stonework of the Houses of 
Parliament, especially since the atmosphere of towns such 
as London is more alkaline than that of the country. 

The writer of the letter in question goes on to explain that 
decomposing cement work taken from a seawall facing 
the Atlantic has the same characteristics as decomposed 
town cement work. The familiar black colour is due to 
fungus growth, and the fungus can be removed from the 
exterior or interior of any decomposing stone and grown 
on suitable media. ‘* A building is merely a soil in 
which micro-organisms flourish. Rainwater collected in 
gauges and examined at the end of the month contains 
from 10 to 220 mould spores a cubic centimetre, and it is 
found that the soluble sulphate count of such rainwater 
is much less than that of rainwater collected in the pre- 
sence of an antiseptic.”’ At the present time, concludes 
Mr. McLachlan, atmospheric pollution is being studied 
from the wrong angle, and the sooner we re-orient our 
ideas the more quickly are we likely to find a solution to 
our problems. The reason why that portion of the cen- 
tral tower of the Houses of Parliament, attacked by 
smoke fumes, is less decomposed than other parts of the 
building is that the smoke acts as an antiseptic. ‘* Build- 
ings in towns decompose more rapidly than those in the 
country because the atmosphere of the former contains 
more food for micro-organisms, and also because smoke, 
water vapour, &c., cut off more ultra-violet rays of the 
sun, which would otherwise inhibit their growth. It is 
also for this reason that the more sheltered spots are 
frequently attacked more vigorously than those which 
are less sheltered.”’ 

If Mr. McLachlan’s theory is correct, it is a very fine 
argument in favour of our Industry’s solid smokeless 
fuel, the use of which would have the double preservative 
effect of providing an antiseptic and, by eliminating 
smoke, allow the ultra-violet rays to penetrate to our 
towns and cities. 


Sub Rosa 


ASSUMING its accuracy, a report which appeared in the 
newspaper Press over the week-end, on the subject >i 
corrupt practices in connection with local authorities’ 
contracts, is most disquieting. Public life in this coun- 
try has—perhaps it might be too much to say always, 
but certainly for a very, very long time—been looked 
up to as a shining example of honesty and straightfor- 
ward singleness of purpose, and to see its fair fame 
seriously besmirched would be nothing short of a 
national calamity. Whispers there will be from time 
to time, though one always hopes that they may be 
unfounded; and actual instances do occasionally come 
to light, though this has happened so comparatively in- 
frequently that most people, with us, have probably felt 
justified in regarding them almost as ‘* exceptions which 
prove the rule.” 


Now, however, the Sunday Dispatch tells us that 
** Ministry of Health officials have been looking into the 
question of corrupt practices in connection with local 
authorities’ contracts, following recent prosecutions. 
They have decided that the law as it stands is sufficient 
to cope with the evil. The enforcement of the law, 
however, is a matter upon which further information is 
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to be obtained. The experts are not satisfied that the 
observance of the law is general. An inquiry into this 
will be conducted through the normal channels open to 
the Ministry, and will not be made by a public tribunal.” 
According to the report, there are other matters. also 
associated with tenders and contracts which it is in- 
tended shall at the same time come under review. 

This statement follows closely upon a case at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, in which two men were sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, on being 
found guilty of a charge of having unlawfully solicited a 
reward for one of them influencing the Bethnal Green 
Borough Council (of which he was a member) to accept 
a certain tender. According to the case for the pres- 
cution, the Bethnal Green Council advertised for tenders 
for electrical switchgear. The Electricity Committee, 
of which the defendant Bradshaw was a member, met to 
consider the tenders, and a confidential report was then 
produced which showed that the tender of the Harland 
Engineering Company was the third lowest. Subse 
quently, the second defendant, whose name was Shaw, 
called at the offices of this Company, giving the name 
of Gray, and told a lady secretary that he could pass « 
contract to them. Mr. Cameron, the Sales Manager, 
was informed of what had taken place, and he communi- 
cated with the Borough Council and Scotland Yard. 

Next day Shaw saw Mr. Cameron, and mentioned 
the two lower tenders, which information was, of course, 
confidential to members of the Electricity Committee. 
Having intimated that he could introduce Mr. Cameron 
to a member of the Electricity Committee, he inquired 
what commission he could expect. A further appoint- 
ment was made, and on this occasion two police officers 
were concealed in a cabinet in the office, to listen to the 
conversation. Shaw then said he would require £25 
commission, otherwise the order would go to another 
lirm. Quoting from the report of the case as it appeared 
in The Times, we find that Mr. Cameron went 
to a café with Shaw, and was introduced to Bradshaw. 
The procedure at Council meetings was discussed, anc 
Mr. Cameron was told, when he agreed to the defendants’ 
proposals: ** You can consider the order already on 
> When they were arrested, both defen- 
dants denied attempting to obtain the money. In the 
witness-box, Bradshaw denied that he ever authorized 


or suggested to Shaw that he 


your books.’ 


should receive any sum 
of money from the Harland Company; while the ex- 
planation advanced by Shaw was that he asked Mr. 
Cameron for a job as a salesman, and commission was 
mentioned in this connection. 

Altogether the case makes sorry reading. The story, 
The first is the heavy 
punishment which awaits those who are found guilty 
by the Courts of offences of this nature—offences which, 
if they attain the end for which they are committed, 
must defile both those who give and those who receive, 


however, conveys two lessons. 


while at the same time inflicting grave damage upon 
the reputation of the nation and undermining the prin- 
ciples of rectitude upon which sound business must be 
based. The second lesson is to be found in the unim- 
peachable conduct of Mr. Cameron, the Harland Engi- 
neering Company’s representative, who took the very 
earliest opportunity of communicating with the Borough 
Council concerned and with Scotland Yard, who were 
thus enabled to set a trap very similar to those that 
have proved successful in cases of another kind. It 
was a public-spirited action on his part, which might 
well commend itself to others in like circumstances, 
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Forthcoming Engagements 


Sept. 


24.-WaLeES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
General Meeting at Porthcawl. 

25.._-_NoRTH OF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION.—Autumn Mce 
ing at Middlesbrough. 


ASSOCIATIO? . 


Oct. 
2.—1.G.E.—Liquor Effluents and Ammonia Commiitec 
at 11.15 a.m.; Joint Research Committee at 
2.30 p.m. 
3-6.—B.C.G.A.— Jubilee Conference at Bath. 
5.—I.G.E.—Joint Lighting Committee at 2.30 p.m 
6.—].G.E.—Research Executive Committee at 2.30 
p.m. 

8.—SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION (Eastern District). 
Meeting and Paper by Mr. H. Hollis. 

12._].G.E.—Finance Committee at 1.45 p.m.; Member- 
ship Committee at 2.15 p.m.; General Purposes 
Committee at 3 p.m.; Benevolent Fund Com 
mittee of Management at 4.30 p.m. 

12..-WoMEN’s Gas CounciLt.—Executive Committee at 
11.30 a.m. Branch Secretaries meeting at 2.30 
p.m. 

}.—T.G.E.—Council Meeting at 10 a.m. 
14.—].G.E.—Board of Examiners at 2.30 p.m. 
15.—KEasteRN Counties Association.—Autumn Meeting 

at Chesterfield. 

16.—B.C.G.A.—Scottish Conference at Aberdeen. 
20.—1.G.E.—Gas Education Executive Committee at 11 

a.m.; Gas Education Committee at 2.30 p.m. 
22.—CokeE Oven ManaGers’ AssociaTion.—Annual 
Dinner at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 2: 
23.—-MaANCHESTER Distrricr AssociaTion.—Meeting at 
the Midland Hotel, Manchester, 1 p.m. 
Nov. 


2.._Britisu Gas Feperatrion.—Second Annual General 
Meeting at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W., at 
3 p.m.; Third Annual Dinner at Grosvenor 
House at 7 p.m. 

3.—[.G.E.— Council Meetings, 9.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.1., 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

3 and 4._].G.E.—Autumn Research Meeting. 

17._]1.G.E.—Gas Education Executive Committee at 
2.30 p.m. 

26.—1:G.E.—Advisory Committee on Research at 2.30 
p.m. 

27._1.G.E.—Liquor Effluents and Ammonia Committee 
at 11.15 a.m.; Joint Research Committee at 2.30 
p.m. 


Gas Journal Shewring Fund 


Donations are invited to the Fund, full particulars of which were 
given in the * JOURNAL”? for July 22. The Management of the 
Fund is in the hands of Messrs. F. G. Shaw (Buxton), W. W. 
Townsend (Colchester), and J. Bridge (Elland). All expenses 
having been guaranteed, the whole of the sums received will be 
applied, without any deduction whatsoever, to the benefit of the 
widow and children of Harold Shewring,. by whose tragic death 
earlier this year they were left in distressed circumstances. 


Cheques should be made payable to the “GAS JOURNAL,” 
and crossed ‘‘Shewring Fund Account.”’ All donations will be 
gratefully acknowledged by the Editor, who is Treasurer to the 
Fund. 


The King Visits Building Exhibition 
Interest in Coke Fires 


His Majesty The King visited the Building Exhibition 
at Olympia last week, and among the stands visited was 
that of Sidney Flavel & Co., Ltd. 

Hlis Majesty was received by Mr. KE. G. Fuller and was 
very interested in dog grates, the ‘* Metro-log ”’ gas fire, 
and especially the ‘* Metro ” open coke fire. Regarding |) 
latter, His Majesty expressed himself as being very agre¢ 
ably surprised that coke could be made to burn so well i 
an open household grate, and he asked several questicos 
concerning its management. His Majesty enquired partici 
larly about the export trade at the present time. 
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Personal 


Al « meeting of the Executive Council of the Institute 
of Il) giene am, Sept. 10, the resignation of Sir FRANcIs 
GoopreNouGH, C.B.E., was received with regret, and the 


Executive Oe al placed on record its great appreciation 
of the eminent services which Sir Francis has rendered to 
the Institute in the past. The Executive Council further 
unanimously decided to elect him an Honorary Life Mem- 
ber of the Institute. 

* * 

Mr. JAMes H. 
Company, has been elected Provost of the Burgh. 
previously senior Magistrate. 

s * +. 


JOINER, a Director of the Kirriemuir Gas 
He was 


I'he Dingwall Town Council on Sept. 19 appointed Mr. 
G. M. TuLtocn as Engineer and Manager of the Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works. Mr. Tulloch has had extensive experi- 
ence of the Gas Industry at Broxburn and in the Edin- 
burgh district. 

* * . 

Mr. J. F. Wicks, of Richmonds Gas Stove Company, 
Lid. (Radiation Ltd.), has now retired after 35 years’ ser- 
vice with the Company. To mark this —— Mr. Wicks 
has been presented with a handsome case of plate and cut- 
lery by the officials and representatives of the Richmond 
Company. A presentation was also made to Mrs. Wicks. 
Mr. Wicks has always been most highly respected during 
his long and valued service with the Company. 

7” * e 

On Tuesday, Sept. 15, Mr. WiLLiAM StTanrorpb, Secretary 
of the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company, celebrated his golden 
jubilee of service with the Company. 

Jorn at Sheerness in 1865, Mr. Stanford obtained his first 
appointment with the Rugeley Colliery Company in 1879. 
rom 1884 until 1886, when he joined the Newport staff, he 
was with the Hednesford Gas Company, which is now amal- 
gamated with the Cannock District Gas Company. In 1900 
he was appointed Chief Clerk and Accountant, becoming 
Secretary in 1922. 

At the annual meeting of the Wales and Monmouthshire 
Association in September, 1932, Mr. Stanford was elected 
an Honorary Member for his many willing and useful ser- 
vices on behalf of and for that Association. Among his 
public activities he is a member of the Newport Chamber 
of Commerce, of the Executive of Newport Development 
Association, and of Newport Post Office Advisory Committee 
and the National Savings Committee. 

During his long service at Newport, Mr. Stanford has 
heen closely associated with the Methodist Church, having 
been a local preacher since 1893, and Editor of the Newport 
Methodist Magazine since its inception in 1896. He is also 
Past-President and a foundation member of the Rotary 
Club and a Past-President of the Newport Chamber of 
Trade. He has also shown his interest in cultural subjects 
and is a member of Monmouthshire Antiquarian Associa- 
— the Historical Association, and the Gwent Literary 
Club. 
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Obituary 


Arthur Hewitt. 


His many friends will be shocked to learn of the death 
of Mr. Arthur Hewitt, President of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto, who passed away unexpectedly in 
his sleep on the morning of Thursday, Sept. 17. 





Mr. Hewitt was born at Wolverhampton in 1868, and 
emigrated to Canada in 1880. Forty-nine years ago he 
entered the service of the Consumers’ Gas Company as 
Private Secretary to the General Manager. In 1907 he 
was appointed Assistant General Manager, becoming 
General Manager in 1909. He was President of the 
Canadian Gas Association in 1911. He was elected a Direc- 
tor of the Consumers’ Gas Company in 1929 and Vice- 
President in 1930. In November, 1934, he was elected 
President of the Company, and we noted in our issue of 
Nov. 21, of that year, the comment of the Toronto Mail 
and Empire that the honour was “a fitting reward for a 
service which he began as a very young man nearly half a 
century ago.’’ Since Mr. Hewitt’s appointment as General 





28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W. | 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


On 28th September, 1936, the postal address, telephone numbers, 
and telegraphic addresses of the following and ancillary Organisations 
will be changed from 28, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1, to:— 


GAS INDUSTRIES HOUSE, 


THE BRITISH GAS FEDERATION 

(Sloane 4554) 

THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 

(Sloane 4554. Gasupreme, Knights-London) 

THE BRITISH SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
FEDERATION, LIMITED 

(Sloane 4554. Sulphammo Telex London) 

THE CONJOINT CONFERENCE OF 
UTILITY ASSOCIATIONS 

(Sloane 4554 Natgascil, Knights-London) 


, 


PUBLIC 





GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. |. 


THE FEDERATION OF GAS EMPLOYERS 

(Sloane 4554. Fegasemps, Knights-London) 

THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS 

(Sloane 8266. Gasophaner, Knights-London) 

THE NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

(Sloane 4554. Natgascil, Knights-London) 

THE NATIONAL JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 

(Sloane 4554. Fegasemps Knights-London) 
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Manager the Company’s busimess has grown more than 
threefold. 

In addition to guiding the destinies of one of the largest 
public utilities in Canada, Mr. Hewitt gave generously of 
his experience and ability to furthering the interests of 
the Industry generally. His election to the Presidency of 
the American Gas Association for the year 1933 was not 
only an indication of the high esteem with which he was 
regarded by members of that Association, but also a recog- 
nition of the valuable services he had rendered to the Gas 
Industry both in Canada and the United States for a num- 
ber of years. 


An Appreciation from Mr. A. W. Smith. 


Mr. A. W. Smith, General Manager and Secretary of the 
Birmingham Gas Department, has sent us ihe following 
appreciation : 

Mr. Hewitt was one of the most delightful men it has 
every been my pleasure to meet. During my tour of 


Canada and the United States in 1934, he went out of his 
way to make my visit to Toronto as profitable and enjoy- 
able as possible; in addition, he ‘‘ smoothed my path ”’ 
with the various American undertakings I visited, where 
his popularity was very obvious. 

I remember one particular American saying to me in 
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speaking of him: “ Arthur Hewitt is the finest scout | 
know.”” He was a great -gentleman, and will be great) 
missed, not only by his family, and colleagues in his Con 
pany, but by his very many friends in the Gas Indusiry, 

was hoping that he would be visiting Englanc th 
year, and we were looking forward to seeing him «t th 
British Commercial Gas Association Conference at Bath 
but about a month ago he wrote saying he found it woy\ 
be impossible for him to come owing to the illness of }j 
wife whose health was causing him great concern. 

It was, therefore, a great shock to me to hear that he 
had passed away. 

Institution Cablegram. 

The following cablegram was despatched by the Secre. 
tary of The Institution of Gas Engineers, Mr. J. R. W. 
Alexander, on Thursday, Sept. 17, at 5 p.m., to Mr. 
Edward J. Tucker, Assistant General Manager and Secre. 
tary, The Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, 19, 
Toronto Street, Toronto, 2, Ontario, Canada: 


President, Council, and Members of The Institutio; 
of Gas Engineers greatly regret to hear of the death oj 
their distinguished colleague, Mr. Arthur Hewitt, and 
request you to convey. to his family and all associate 
with him our sincere condolence. 

Secretary Alexander. 














News. in Brief 


An Assistant Engineer and Manager is wanted by the 
Stretford and District Gas Board at a salary of £600 per 
annum. 


For the Position of Deputy Engineer at a commenc- 
ing salary of £900 applications are invited by the Sheffield 
Gas Company. 

Applications are Invited by the Stretford and District 
Gas Board for the position of Secretary to the Board at a 
salary of £600 per annum. 


An Increase of 1d. per 1,060 cu.ft. in the price of gas—- 
viz., 3s. to 3s. 1d. per 1,000 cu.ft., has been recommended 
by the Renfrew Town Council Gas Committee. The in- 
crease is to take effect on the accounts for the second period 
of 1936-37. 

A Motion that Electricity be Installed for all purposes 
in new Municipal houses to be erected at North Kilbowie 
was defeated in favour of gas at a meeting of the Clyde- 
bank Housing Committee on Sept. 16. Gas cookers and 
wash boilers are to be installed. 


Cookery Demonstrations were given afternoon and 
evening at the Dundee Gas Department’s showrooms in 
Commercial Street from Sept. 14 to 18 inclusive by Miss 
M. K. Gompertz, M.C.A. A notable feature was the satis- 
factory attendance at each lecture. 


A New Issue of Capital is to be made by the North- 
wich Gas Company, whose Directors invite applications for 
an issue by tender of £9,793 of 5% preference stock and 
£4,778 of 6% ordinary stock at a minimum price of issue 
respectively of £110% and £115%. Further particulars of 
this issue will be found in our advertisement columns. 


Among the New Companies recently registered in 
Scotland is the Selkirk Gas Company, Ltd., 2, West Port, 
Selkirk, with a capital of £35,000, consisting of £35,000 of 
stock. The Company was incorporated by a contract of 
co-partnery and is now registered as a public company, 
having for its object the manufacture and supply of gas 
in the Burgh of Selkirk and the surrounding district. 


Gas is Wanted in the Straiton district of Edinburgh, 
and a motion was before the Edinburgh Public Utilities 
Committee on Friday, Sept. 18, regarding a supply to that 
district. On consideration of a report by the Engineer 
and Manager, Mr. James Jamieson, however, it was de- 
cided to delay the matter meantime until housing develop- 
ment in the area economically justified the laying of a 
main. 


The Next Meeting of the Manchester District Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers will be held at the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester, on Friday, Oct. 23, at 2.30 p.m., when short 
Papers will be presented by: Mr. E. A. Davies (Manches- 
ter) on ‘‘ The Supervision of a M.A.N. Waterless Gas- 
holder;’’ Mr. J. E. Holliday (Otley) on ‘‘ The Staffing and 
Organization of a 100-million Works;’’ and Mr. T. Rey- 
nolds (Stockport) on ‘‘ Distribution and Sales Reorganiza- 
tion.’’ Luncheon will be served at 1 p.m. 


Applications Will be Received up to Oct. 17 for an 
Open Fellowship of £200 per annum at the Department o! 
Coal Gas and Fuel Industries of the University of Leeds. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Senate of the University. 

The Early Days of Gas Lighting formed the subject oi 
an address to the members of the Perth Rotary Club by, 
Mr. David Vass, Engineer and Manager of the Perth Gas 
Department, on Sept. 17. Mr. Vass, who dealt in the most 
interesting fashion with the life and difficulties which faced 
Murdoch, was thanked for his lecture by Rotarian Bruce 
Syme. 

A Cake-Baking Competition is being organized by th 
South Suburban Gas Company in their Bromley district. 
The useful prizes which are being offered by the Company 
are displayed in the showroom window. These comprise, 
first, a portable gas fire in coloured finish; second, a 
mottled enamel gas iron; and, third, a gas poker. The 
Company supply the recipe, and the entries have, of course, 
to be cooked in gas ovens. 

For the Erection of a New Gasholder and improve- 
ments to the old one, the Appleby Town Council at its 
menthly meeting agreed to apply for a loan of £4,000. 
Mr. W. A. Webber (Chairman of the Gas Committee) said 
gas was not going to be a thing of the past. There was 
greater demand than ever for gas cookers, and, if mor 
people were using electricity for lighting, they were cer- 
tainly using gas for cooking. 

Addressing the Staff of the Blackburn Gas Depart 
ment, Dr. D. A. Winter, of the Céntral Research Labora- 
tories, Radiation Ltd., dealt with current practices and 
beliefs. Emphasizing the harmful effects of smoke, he said 
the misuse of coal through waste should be stopped and 
an equally good smokeless fuel substituted. Other poinis 
made were: The practice of constructing houses without 
flues in rooms was definitely unhygienic and could not be 
too strongly condemned. The old fetish of a bowl of water 
in front of a gas fire to keep the atmosphere moist was 
not merely an anachronism, it was an absurdity, 

Objections to a Proposed Gasholder were raised by 
ratepayers and property owners in the Hooley Bridge dis- 
trict of Heywood at a Ministry of Health enquiry held a! 
Heywood on Sept. 15 into the proposal of the Town Council 
to erect a new gasholder at the Corporation Gas-Works. 
It was stated that the new holder, estimated to cost £21,000 
to erect, would replace one erected in 1866, and would have 
a capacity of 750,000 cu.ft. of gas. The existing gasholder 
has a capacity of 230,000 cu.ft. In evidence, Mr. G. W. 
Broughton, Engineer and Manager, said that the holder it 
was proposed to scrap was absolutely perished, and it would 
be a waste of time and money to repair it. Bad weather 
last winter revealed it to be in a very precarious state. 
On the ground that the holder would be about 120 ft. in 
height and would ‘‘ take away light and air from thei! 
houses ’’ objection was raised by residents, and a protest 
signed by the occupiers of houses in Victoria Terrace was 
also filed. ‘The enquiry was closed. 
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An Increase of 7°7% in the amount of gas sold by the 
Edinburgh Gas Department during the month of August 
as compared with the corresponding period of last year 
was reported by the Engineer and Manager, Mr. James 
Jamieson, at a meeting of the Public Utilities Committee 
on Friday, Sept. 18. It was also reported that the sales of 
appliances were still maintained, the resources of the De- 
partment and their suppliers being taxed in order to give 
prompt delivery. Enamelled cookers were being provided 
at the rate of 100 a week, and as the result of a special 
effort the sale of gas pokers had been increased tenfold. 


The Opening of the New Showrooms of the Knotting- 
ley Gas Company was a great success. The premises were 
crowded to capacity for the greater part of the evening, 
a number of orders were booked, and enquiries and orders 
have since been received in satisfactory numbers. On all 
sides the Company were complimented for putting up such 
a fine show for so small a place as Knottingley. All the 
work with the exception of the decorating was carried out 
by the regular staff of the Company. The showroom will 
be open on Friday evenings from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m., but any 
goods may be inspected at other times by appointment. 


Electricity Was Turned Down by the Auchtermuchty 
Town Council on Sept. 14 when it was proposed that the 
street lighting be entrusted to that medium. Councillor 
J. C. Forgan, Convener of the Lighting Committee, made 
a motion to that effect, and produced figures from the Gas 
Company and the Fife Electric Power Company. The 
charge for gas per annum, including the installation of 
clock controllers, would be £116 or £141 if the street lamps 
burned for 1,200 hours. The inclusive cost of electric light- 
ing from Sept. 1 to April 30 would be £94 10s., and the 
capital outlay involved in the electrification of the streets 
would be £315. The Burgh, he proposed, should borrow 
this capital. Paying back the money, the annual charge for 
electric lighting would be £131 10s., which was clieaper than 
the proposal to burn 1,200 hours by gas. 


New Charges for Large Scale Consumptions have been 
adopted by the Blackburn Corporation Gas Department. 
Hitherto all users have been charged according to consump- 
tion and graded from 3s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. to 2s., the 
latter being fixed for annual supplies exceeding one million 
cu.ft. Differential rates have now been adopted as follows : 
Externally heated bakers’ ovens from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per 
1,000 cu.ft. (the latter for consumption exceeding 15,000 
cu.ft. per quarter); gas engines from 3s. 6d. to Is. 8d. per 
1,000 cu.ft. (the latter for over 63,000 cu.ft. per quarter); 
fish fryers from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. (the latter 
for over 18,000 cu.ft. per quarter); central heating (for 
steam raising and othér purposes) a flat rate of 1s. 8d. per 
1,000 cu.ft. irrespective of the quantity used. We under- 
stand that there have already been many enquiries regard- 
ing the new terms. 


The Low-Temperature Carbonization Plant of the Hird 
system erected for the Nostell Colliery, Ltd., near Wake- 
field, by British Carbonized Fuels, Ltd., Bradford, we are 
informed by Mr. H. P. Hird, A.I.C., who is a Director of 
the Company, has recently been extended. This commer- 
cial-sized plant has been in operation for two years, and 
it has been increased in size to provide a larger output of 
“ Nostlite ’’ smokeless fuel and coal oil. Further retorts 
have been added, and electrostatic precipitation plant has 
been installed for the complete recovery of oil from the 
gas, together with a producer-gas plant to supply gas for 
battery heating and boiler firing. Since the Hird plant 
was first put into operation in 1934, ‘‘ Nostlite ’’ smokeless 
fuel has found a ready sale, and orders have constantly 
been greater than the output of fuel. The extensions to 
the plant are now completed, and the installation will be 
in operation again early in October. 


General Gas and Electricity 
£200,000 Increase in Capital 


The Directors of the General Gas and Electricity Com- 
pany, the Financial Times announces, propose to raise the 
authorized capital from £200,000 to £400,000, by the crea- 
tion of 200,000 £1 shares. A meeting to-consider the pro- 
posal will be held at 50, Cannon Street, E.C. 4, on Sept. 24, 
at 2.30 p.m. 

Mr. W. A. Scott is Chairman and Joint Managing Direc- 
tor of this Company, which was formed in 1930. It is in- 
terested in gas, electricity, and water supply companies. 

Issued capital is £142,637 in 35,000 Five per Cent. Non- 
Cumulative Redeemable Preference shares of *£1, quoted 
at 19s., 17,885 Five per Cent. Preference shares of £1 and 
90,252 Ordinary shares of £1, last marked at 19s. 8d. and 
19s. 6d. respectively. 






Amalgamation and Grouping 


United Kingdom and Dukinfield. 


An offer by the United Kingdom Gas Corporation, Ltd., 
to purchase the Dukinfield Municipal Gas-Works has been 
accepted by the Dukinfield Town Council. Before the agree- 
ment is completed there will be held a Board of Trade 
enquiry to hear any objection. 





Gas Display at Agricultural Show 








Our photograph shows the excellent display which was arranged 
by the Brighouse Corporation Gas Department at the Agricultural 
Show recently held at that town. 





British Commercial! Gas Association 
Window Display Competitions 


The British Commercial Gas Association announce that 
they have again taken the opportunity of linking up with 
the ‘* National Shop Window Contest ’’ and ‘‘ Help Your 
Neighbour Campaign ”’ which are being arranged by the 
Daily Express. 

In the Daily Express contest last year a great number 
of gas undertakings participated and over 100 photographs 
were entered, one gaining 3rd cash prize and two lesser 
cash prizes in the National result. The B.C.G.A. are re- 
peating the arrangements as last year, and are offering 
the following additional prizes to be awarded to those 
of their members who make the best gas display entered 
for the Daily Express Competition. : 

Ist Prize: £25 in cash and the B.C.G.A. solid silver 

Challenge Cup, to be held for one year. 

2nd Prize: £15 in cash. 

3rd Prize: £10 in cash. 

Ten consolation prizes of £5 each. 
_ Thus members of the B.C.G.A. who enter for the Daily 
Express Competition will stand a chance of winning the 
£500 and Silver Cup offered by the Daily Express in Cate- 
gory C (Things to Use) in addition to the B.C.G.A. prizes. 





Another Prize-Winning Carnival Display 
























This entry by the East Surrey Gas Company in the recent Reigate 

and Redhill Carnival Procession was successful in winning a 2nd 

Prize, in addition to a special award presented by the local 

Chamber of Commerce. . The giant model of a joint of beef is one 

which Messrs. John Wright & Co., Ltd., loan to gas undertakings 
for displays of this nature. 








This striking display was arranged by the Leicester 
Gas Department in the recent ** Home Life Exhibi- 
tion.’’ This is the fourteenth year the Department 
have exhibited at this Exhibition, and each year 
increased business has rewarded their efforts in this 


particular form of propaganda 
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Any Appliance for Sixpence a Week 


South-Western Gas and Water Corporation’s Scheme 


A bold hire-purchase scheme has recently been intro- 
duced by the South-Western Gas and Water Corporation, 
Ltd., whereby the consumers in the areas of supply of any 
of their twenty-seven associated Companies can obtain any 
appliance for as little as sixpence a week. The period 

varies from forty-five weeks for a gas iron with nickel- 
pl: ited tubing to seven years for an enamelled gas cooker. 

The scheme is detailed in a very attractive little booklet 
entitled ‘‘ Modernize Your Home on 6d. a Week.’’ The 
bright and breezy style in which this booklet is written 
combined with the little sketches that frequently occur in 
the text give it a ready appeal to even the most casual. 

‘Perhaps the greatest joy about this Sixpence a Week 
Plan,”’ the booklet concludes, ‘is that it includes the fix- 
ing of all appliances and their maintenance in good order 
(fair wear and tear) while you are paying for them. That 
means something, doesn’t it? It means you are not only 
buying up-to-date equipment for your home, but you’re 
buying a service—a service which will add greatly to your 
comfort and save you time and labour.”’ 





oe 


“Cosy Warmth Everywhere” 


Parkinson’s New Season’s List 


‘* Warmth in the home should begin in the hall and pre- 
vail in every room; not only is this essential to comfort, 
it is vitally important to health.’’ Thus the preface of the 
new season’s list of the Parkinson Stove Company, and it 
is the Company’s proud claim that they are able to provide 
a fire exactly suited to the conditions required in each and 
every room in the modern house. The list is the outcome 
of the Company’s policy to provide planned heating by gas, 
and they feel confident that the facilities provided by their 
list will be of great advantage to the Gas Industry. 

The list follows the rational sequence of any planned 
heating for the home. The hall is catered for by the 
‘* Ubic ”’ reflector gas radiator. Then the lounge heating 
requirements are provided by the **Curvex ”’ fire. The 
dining room is heated by the ‘‘ Super-Ray ” series. The 
built-in ‘‘ Panno ”’ or ‘‘ Welwyn ’”’ types are suggested for 
the bedroom. Then for the occasionally heated room there 
is the ‘** Paravex’’ or the ‘* Zonex portable type of 
heater. Other models described in the catalogue include 
the ‘‘ Hagley ’’ and ‘‘ Meriden ”’ fires, an extremely con- 
venient feature of these models being the provision, if de- 
sired, of a canopy boiling burner. The fires incorporate 
square pattern fuel and can be supplied with plain fender 
or with fender and artistic dogs. For large rooms of ornate 
decorative design, the ‘‘ Minster ’’ and ‘* Westminster,”’ 
are suggested for providing ample warmth while harmoniz- 
ing in a dignified manner with the decorative scheme. 

A feature of the catalogue are the specimen finishes which 
are included. These are of generous magnitude and hence 
a fair impression of the finish is gained. How often are 
specimens so small and placed so closely together that to 
gain a true impression is difficult, if not impossible. 
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Athletic and Social 
Oxford and District Gas Company L.T.C. Dinner. 


The second Annual Dinner of the Oxford and District Gas 
Company Staff Tennis Club was held at the City Restaurant, 
Cornmarket, Oxford, on Friday, Sept. 18, 1936. 

The President of the Club (Mr. W. E. Caton) was in the 
chair, and was supported by the Chairman of Directors (Mr. 
H. J. Bradley), the Vice-Chairman (Mr. W. H. Castle), and the 
following Directors: Messrs. R. C. Downing, H. M. Lodge, and 
H. 8. J. “Ansell. 

After the President had proposed the toast of ‘‘ The King,” 
the Chairman of Directors proposed ‘‘ The Club,’ and wished 
it every success for the future. He then introduced the Presi 
dent’s wife (Mrs. W. E. Caton), who presented the prizes, as 
follows, for the 1936 season: 

Club Singles: R. Bint. Runner Up: A. Standing. 
Club Doubles: R. Bint and J. I. Burborough. 
Departmental Competition for President’s Cup: Offices. 

In reply to ‘* The Club,”’ the Captain (Mr. W. F. Caton) stated 
that the Staff Tennis Club had had a’ very successful season 
and that the prospects of the future were very bright. He re 
ferred to the work of the officials and gave the results of the 
29 representative matches played and those of the internal 
tournaments. 

In proposing “ The Visitors,’’ 
referred to the presence of Mrs. W. E- Caton, the Board of 
Directors, their wives, and other members of ‘the Company’: s 
staff. The response was by Mr. H. M. Lodge. Mr. A. 
Machin proposed ‘“‘ The President,’ ” and Mr. W. E. Caton suit- 
ably responded. 

The Party then adjourned to the New Theatre for the second 
performance of ‘‘ The Student Prince.” 


the Secretary (Mr. R. Bint) 





Gasholder Publicity at Salford 











Our photograph, kindly forwarded by Mr. E. Crowther, Engineer 

and Manager, shows one of the Salford gasholders bearing an 

ingenious piece of gas publicity—a variation from the usual type 
of slogan. 
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“Daily Mail’? Warms its Offices with Gas 


Extensive Installation at Carmelite House 








The boiler room at Carmelite House, showing one of the calorifiers, 
the circulating pumps, and two of the Cochran gas-fired boilers. 


The advantages of gas for large-scale central heating and 
hot water supply purposes are evidenced to good effect by 
plant recently installed by Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd., 
for Associated Newspapers, Ltd., publishers of the Daily 
Mail, Evening News, and Sunday Dispatch. 

The new plant, which replaces a former coke-fired in- 
stallation, has been erected at Carmelite House, and will 
serve this and the adjoining new building on the Victoria 
Embankment. The outstanding impression imparted by 
the new plant is one of extreme cleanliness and neatness— 
a large amount of plant, including much complicated piping 
work, being compactly fitted into a comparatively small 
boiler room, and still leaving an adequate margin of space 
for convenient supervision. 

The gas-fired apparatus consists of three Cochran-Kirke 
vertical boilers for central heating and hot water supply 
and two steam boilers for an alternative system of air 
conditioning in some of the larger rooms. ; 

Our readers will probably be familiar with the general 
principles of the Cochran-Kirke ‘ Sinuflo”’ boilers which 
have been adopted for this system; but it may, perhaps, be 
stated that two years’. intensive experiments by the firm 
led to the conclusion that heat transmission could be 
accelerated in the fire tubes by, it is claimed, 150% per 
unit of heating surface by so shaping the tubes, without 
reducing their cross-sectional area, that the gases are re- 
peatedly directed towards the tube walls. The tubes are 
made very slightly sinuous, a clear axial space being left 
through to accommodate a straight steel rod to which a 
spherical brush may be fixed for cleaning. 

The three Cochran-Kirke boilers at Carmelite House are 
each 5 ft. in diameter by 6 ft. 6 in. high, generating an 
aggregate of 5,000,000 B.Th.U. per hour, each fitted with 
luminous burners, swivelling out on their frame for lighting 
and cleaning purposes, automatic gas regulators on thermo- 
static control interlocking by means of a pressure operated 
mechanism with the main flue dampers, with Shorne 
bafflers on the flue-way. Thus, as soon as the thermostat 
cuts down the main gas supply to the boilers the pressure 
drop on the burner side of the regulator is transmitted by 
means of a small diameter pipe to the damper mechanism, 
causing the main flue outlet to close. 

The boilers are well lagged with asbestos and covered on 
the outside in a casing of planished steel, giving a very 
neat appearance. Similarly, the flow and return pipes are 
adequately lagged to prevent heat losses, while all lines are 
painted in various colours to differentiate the circuits. 

The main flow pipes from the three boilers pass through 
valves into a single header, and thence to thermostatically 
controlled modulators which serve to reduce the high tem- 
perature water from the boilers to the working tempera- 
ture of the central heating system—namely, 85° to 95° F. 
for the panel system in the new building and 140° to 160° F. 
for the ordinary radiators in the existing section of the 
building. These modulators comprise a mixing device, 
whereby a sufficient proportion of the cooler water from 
the return pipes is admitted to the main flow from the 
boilers.te reduce the flow to the required temperature, the 
remainder returning direct to the boilers. 

From the modulators the water passes through elec- 
trically driven circulating pumps, each delivering 200 gal- 
lons per minute. There are four of these pumps, of which 


one is a standby and one operates the primary circuit of the 
hot water supply system through the calorifiers. All the 
pumps are interconnected by means of valves so that in the 
event of a breakdown on any of the motors alternative 
circulators can immediately be brought into service. 

The two gas-fired steam boilers provide the means for 
supplying conditioned air via ducts carried along the ceil- 
ings in certain of the larger offices and machine rooms. 
Stylovents at intervals on the undersides of these ducts 
allow the warmed air to pass into the rooms in such a way 
that it is disseminated radially rather than directly down- 
wards. The boilers also supply steam for certain pro- 
cesses in the newspaper office. They measure 3 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter by 6 ft. 9 in. in height, and each evaporate 
650 lb. of water per hour, working at pressures up to 120 lb. 
per sq.in. They are equipped with automatic feed water 
regulators, gas regulators controlled by pressure operated 
relays in the boilers, and damper controls and _ bafflers 
similar to the other three boilers. 

It should be mentioned that the Crittall Panel system 
takes the form of warmed panels concealed in the ceilings 
of the rooms. Each panel is controlled by a magnetic valve 
and thermostat to a limit of + 1° F. 

The hot water requirements are provided by two calori- 
fiers, each having a storage capacity of 400 gallons and 
capable of raising that quantity of water from 50° to 150° 
F. in an hour. These are lagged similarly to the boilers. 

The primary flow to the calorifiers is taken from a 
branch on the main boiler header and passes through a 
magnetic valve controlled by a thermostat and the pump to 
which reference has been made. The magnetic valve ther- 
mostat is necessary by reason of the fact that in winter the 
three boilers may be operating at full capacity to supply 
the needs of the central heating, which may be in excess 
of the heat requirements of the calorifiers; the valve, there- 
fore, controls the heat input. In summer, on the other 
hand, when the central heating system is cut off, one of the 
three boilers is adequate to serve the calorifiers alone, and 
its own thermostat is all that is needed to supply the correct 
temperature—in which case the magnetic valve on the 
calorifier does not necessarily have to come into operation 
at all. The hot water secondary circuit operates by gravity. 











The Two Gas-Fired Steam Boilers. 


The whole plant is amply equipped with various indica- 
tors and thermometers at suitable points, and the products 
from all five boilers are carried to the top of the building 
by means of a “‘ Urastone ”’ flue pipe of about 18 in. square 
section. The main gas supplies are carried up immediately 
beside each boiler from the floor below. 

The whole system provides a very fine example of the 
suitability of gas-fired plant for large-scale work of this 
kind; its automatic operation and complete cleanliness 
show considerable advantage over the previous system, 
while the complete plant occupies only very slightly more 
ground space than its predecessor, although it deals with 
nearly three times the output. 
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A Sales Service for the Gas Industry 


A Correspondent, who has investigated the experience of 

several large gas undertakings with dealer co-operation, 

describes the latest development of the system by firms 
which specialize in selling apparatus on commission. 


Reference was made in these columns at the time of its 
inception to the authorized dealer scheme which was in- 
augurated some little while ago by a number of prominent 
gas undertakings in different parts of the country. It was 
then observed that co-operative trading offered so many 
possibilities that the active attention of the Industry as a 
whole should be brought to bear upon it, and that the time 
had come to consider seriously a general move to enlist the 
support of the dealers—who may include plumbers, 
builders, decorators, ironmongers, general stores, and 
furnishing houses. And what was said then is all the more 
true to-day. 

In the meantime a number of other undertakings have 
followed the lead, and practical experience of the working 
of the scheme during the intervening period has carried its 
operation beyond the experimental stage and has shown it 
conclusively to be one of the greatest assets—provided it is 
properly organized—that the Gas Industry possesses. But 
badly planned, it will become more hindrance than help. 

There are vast potentialities in such a scheme, when 
undertakings have overcome any suspicions they first felt; 
and the easiest way for them to overcome their hesitation 
is to seek the testimony of those who have had practical 
experience of the working of the scheme over an extended 
period. 

The Industry’s sales side has been apt to be far too 
cautious in the past; too fearful of offending consumers’ 
susceptibilities by appearing over-anxious to force gas ap- 
pliances upon them. Until comparatively recently it was 
considered almost ungentlemanly to suggest to a consumer 
that he should install additional gas appliances. And so 
to-day, when everything from bootlaces to vacuum- 
cleaners is being hawked from door to door, the Gas In- 
dustry finds its canvassing service left sadly behind. Not 
that the householder cares very much for the door-to-door 
canvasser; but if other industries do it, the Gas Industry 
will only be the loser by not coming into line. 

Again, so many undertakings live in a state of false 
assurance that the consumer who does not complain is a 
satisfied user of gas. On occasions nothing may be further 
from the truth. That “silent ’’ consumer is probably 
quietly installing electrical or other appliances through 
the attentions upon his doorstep of competing canvassers, 
or because he is in ignorance of the latest ways in which 
gas can assist him in his home. He may never have occa- 
sion to enter the gas showrooms; publicity matter may not 
reach him; circular letters may be consigned, unread, 
the waste paper basket. And all this could be rectified if 
qualified salesmen (not just meter readers, excellent sellers 
as many of them are) were always available to call periodi- 
cally and regularly upon every consumer as well as upon 
every prospect. This is where dealer co-operation can be 
of great advantage to many undertakings. 


Two Categories. 


‘é 


What are known as “‘ dealers ’’ may be divided generally 
into two main categories—namely, plumbers, builders, 
ironmongers, &c., who are authorized by the local gas 
undertaking to canvass or deal in gas appliances as a side- 
line to their normal trading; and, secondly, those firms 
who have set up special businesses or branches solely for 
the purpose of working in co-operation with the Gas In- 
dustry—and this at gas undertakings’ own suggestion. 
Both classes, however, are, in principle, performing identi- 
cal services, the only difference being that those who have 
set up special businesses have, as a rule, greater scope, by 
reason of being able to give their undivided attention to 
the selling of gas apparatus. Even those firms to whose 
extended activities in the provinces reference will be made 
later are still, to all intents and purposes, “‘ local dealers,”’ 
for the reason that they open branch offices and generally 
recruit their selling staff in the neighbourhood—becoming, 
in fact, for all practical purposes, local firms. 

There are probably many gas undertakings up and down 
the country to-day who hesitate for various reasons to 
initiate selling campaigns of their own on lines sufficiently 
enterprising to bring in appreciable results. In such cases 
the co-operating dealer can send his expert sales staff into 
the area to run the campaign on scientific lines and con- 
tinue to be responsible for the canvassing of the district 


just as long as any business remains to be done, which js 
usually a fairly lengthy period—and the gas undertaking 
only has to pay on results. It need no longer lag behind 
because of a feeling that it cannot economically afford to 
carry a permanent selling staff sufficient to operate the 
continuous canvassing, sales campaigns, and _ census 
schemes which are essential to progress in these sternly 
competitive times. And every gas undertaking, regard- 
less of whether it requires canvassing service or not, must 
consider whether it would not gain by co-operation with 
reputable local traders in the sales of appliances. Almost 
every other retail establishment is nowadays selling some- 
thing electrical; but how many of them show anything on 
the gas side? "This situation is, of course, largely of the 
Gas Industry’s own choosing, because in the past it did 
not value trader co-operation at a figure which would he 
likely to appeal in the slightest. But has the time not 
come to reconsider this attitude generally ? 


Salary plus Commission. 


To-day, generally speaking, salesmen on the salary plus 
commission basis are the men who bring in the orders. 
Most dealers operate on this principle, and that is why 
their efforts have been so uniformly successful where their 
work has been planned for them on the proper lines by the 
gas undertaking in the light of its local knowledge. By 
way of illustration, the experience of a certain gas under- 
taking may be quoted, in which the sales executive de- 
cided to introduce a commission scheme. The men were 
at first almost indignant at what they seemed to regard 
as little short of bribery and corruption. For the first 
few weeks they continued to bring in their orders at the 
same rate as of old. Then they were handed their initial 
commission cheques—and within a few months that under- 
taking’s appliance sales had jumped to an almost incredible 
extent. 

In any kind of dealer co-operation there must be sin 
cerity, and the story comes from America of one of their 
so-called co-operating gas companies which talked a great 
deal about its dealer co-operation, but in practice ruth- 
lessly cut the throat of all competition in its craze for 
sales volume. Among this undertaking’s many co-opera- 
tive gestures was an alleged protection offered to plumbers 
on sales ‘“‘ leads ”’ filed with it. If the ‘‘ lead ’”’ had not 
already been covered either by a gas company salesman 
or by another plumber, theoretically the filing plumber got 
full credit for the sale when consttmmated. One suspicious 
plumber, however, thought he was being ‘‘ gypped,’’ and 
so he dug out the street address of a local cemetery and, 
giving a fictitious name at that address, filed it as a pro- 
spect for a gas refrigerator. Within a few days the report 
came back from the gas company claiming that this pro- 
spect had prior coverage and that no protection could he 
extended. On the face of it this is a good joke on the gas 
company; but in reality it is on just such duplicity that 
competition fattens. 

Once the terms are settled upon which these specialist 
sales firms will operate for an individual gas undertaking, 
they will usually agree to open premises in the neighbour- 
hood, where a representative display of gas appliances, 
connected up for demonstration purposes, is arranged, 
staffed by competent salesmen who understand the opera- 
tion and uses of the apparatus there shown. Needless to 
say, full particulars of cash and hire purchase terms, to- 
gether with suitable publicity literature, accompany the 
display. These independent dealer displays, of course, 
provide additional gas showrooms, without cost to the gas 
undertaking, in various parts of the area of supply; this 
in itself is a considerable asset. Again, there may be a 
considerable amount of prospective business more readily 
obtainable by salesmen not directly connected with tlie 
gas undertaking. 


Staff Training. 


The question of training is, of course, of paramount 
importance in this dealer co-operation business. Natur- 
ally, the dealer’s men, though probably excellent salesmen. 
will come into the scheme with little or no knowledge of 
gas or gas appliances. Gas undertakings who have had 
experience of the working of the scheme generally stipulate 
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that the dealer’s representatives shall attend instructional 
courses given by the undertaking to its own staff, and at 
the end of the course the men are usually required to pass 
an examination before being presented with their creden- 
tials as authorized canvassers for the undertaking. The 
chiefs of the dealer firms are equally appreciative of the 
yalues of adequate training, being usually willing to con- 
tinue to pay the men their basic salary while they are 
going through the instructional course. 








A good example of one of the services provided by dealer co- 
operation. London and Provincial Gas Agencies, Ltd., operating 
on behalf of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, opened the 
premises illustrated above, thus providing a complete gas show- 
room and headquarters for their district selling organization. 


The operation of the scheme may differ, as has been said, 
in detail in different areas; but regardless of district one 
cardinal point must be adhered to—namely, the repre- 
sentatives must maintain adequate liaison with the local 
manager and regularly veport progress. There musi be 
no overlapping of representatives’ territory; each man 
should have his own watertight area for which he alone 
is responsible, and any instances of irregular selling 
should be dealt with with the utmost severity, for it is a 
reflection on the good name of the Industry. The dealer’s 
representatives are selling appliances—and only selling; 
that is their whole job. Complaints, accounts, or any 
other matters outside the scope of actual appliance selling 
is no concern of theirs, and should be passed on immedi- 
ately to the gas undertaking’s responsible representative 
unless special arrangements are made to the contrary. 

The number of representatives delegated te any one 
district must be governed by the prospect of business cal- 
culated to provide a commission which, with his basic 
salary, will give each man a reasonable living. And in 
this the type of district must be taken into consideration; 
wherever possible, salesmen should be given the oppor- 
tunity of working for so long in a well-to-do area, for so 
long in a commercial or shopping area, and for se long 
in the poorer districts, thus ensuring the utmost fairness 
to the men themselves. Sometimes they will be given 
every house in so many roads to call upon; other times 
they will follow up circular letters which have previously 
been directed to certain addresses where it is known that 
a certain type of apparatus is absent; again, they may be 
employed in operating a full census scheme. But whatever 
they may be doing, whatever the particular scheme on 
which they are working, they must be under the direct 
supervision of the local manager. 


Experience in the Metropolis. 


Most of the metropolitan gas companies are now operat- 
ing dealer schemes, some of them sharing the services of 
the same firms, who open branch premises as their district 
headquarters in the different undertakings’ areas. The 
Gas Light and Coke Company’s experience of the working 
of their scheme during the first year or so has led them 
to bring about some modifications which may be of in- 
terest. 

It is fairly common knowledge that the initial response 
to the launching of the scheme was overwhelming, and 
hundreds of dealers throughout their area applied to be 
brought into it. But it quickly became evident that the 
scheme as it was then could not be a workable proposition. 
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Dealers were so anxious to reap the benefits which were 
thus offered that they drafted small armies of canvassers, 
with little or no experience of gas appliances or the uses 
to which they are applicable, into their districts. Repre- 
sentatives from different (and presumably competing) 
dealers overlapped each other in the same territory in 
their endeavours to obtain their full share of all the busi- 
ness that was going. It was possible that two or three 
canvassers might call upon the same consumer in one day, 
none of them having the smallest idea of what appliances 
were already installed or what additional apparatus might 
be of interest—all of which must have been extremely 
annoying to the consumer and of little practical value to 
the Company. 

It was therefore soon decided that dealer co-operation 
could be continued successfully only by substantial re- 
organization and by permitting a limited number of 
reputable dealers, each with a definite area allotted to 
him, to canvass on behalf of the Company. While still 
retaining, therefore, their original authorized dealers, the 
Gas Light and Coke Company have reduced the number 
who are allowed to canvass on their behalf to a total of 
five—the remainder continuing to sell only from their own 
premises. In the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
an introductory letter is posted to all ordinary consumers 
a day or two preceding the dealer salesman’s call. 

The five authorized canvassing dealers in this Com- 
pany’s area are: 


Tate & Co. (London), Ltd. 
Gas Utilities, Ltd. 
Rawlings Bros., Ltd. 
Nor-West Services, Ltd. 
Mardens Gas Utilities, Ltd. 


Representatives of each of these firms are trained at the 
Gas Light and Coke Company’s own classes before being 
allotted to their districts. .They also work in the outlying 
areas in conjunction with the Company’s travelling show- 
rooms, and much valuable business has been done in this 
way. 

In the South Metropolitan Gas Company's area also five 
authorized dealers have been appointed, each with a water- 
tight district to work under the supervision and direction 
of the Company’s local managers. In the case of this 
undertaking, however, there are no additional yen hea with 
the exception of one firm (Messrs. H. Holdron, Ltd., of 
Peckham) who co-operate on special lines which will be 
referred to later. 

The Company’s five authorized dealers are: 

Tate & Co. (London), Ltd. 
London and Provincial Gas 
Brydges (Putney), Ltd. 
Bon Marché. 

A. W. Ounsted. 


The representatives of these firms have to attend the 
Company’s instructional classes, while each dealer has 
premises where a representative display of gas appliances 
is arranged, thus providing additional ‘‘ gas showrooms ” 
in different parts of the area of supply. At Bon Marché, 


Agencies, Ltd. 








This photograph gives an idea of the representative display of gas 

appliances arranged at the branch of London and Provincial Gas 

Agencies, Ltd., in the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s area of 

supply. It is understood that very good business has been done 
from these premises. 
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for example, in addition to a representative show of gas 
appliances, tastefully arranged, there are a number of 
model kitchens with gas appliances in their appropriate 
settings, indicating how the latest types of coloured enamel 
finishes can harmonize with different kitchen decoration 
schemes. Messrs. Holdron, Ltd., are not canvassing 
dealers, but co-operate with the Company by the pro- 
vision of a very fine demonstration hall in their extensive 
premises. Here cookery lectures are held regularly, and 








A district office, in the form of a well-equipped gas showroom, is 

part of Tate & Co.’s co-operation with the Gas Light and Coke 

Company at Ealing. The Gas Company were able to utilize these 

premises during the re-building of their own showrooms. Tate & 

Co. have similar premises in the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany’s area. 


the well-equipped demonstration platform speaks volumes 
for the suitability of gas for every purpose in the modern 
kitchen. A large dial direct reading meter, visible to 
everyone in the audience, tells the housewife just how 
much gas is being used for the preparation of the various 
dishes and recipes, while around the walls of the hall is a 
splendid display of up-to-date gas appliances of all de- 


scriptions, the refrigerator display being particularly 
noteworthy. At the present time a cake-baking competi- 
tion is being organized in connection with this centre, and 
the useful gas appliance prizes which are being offered are 
given a showroom window to themselves on street level. 
An excellent service is being rendered to the Gas Industry 
by the co-operation of this and other dealers. 


A Service for All. 


It will have been noted that the name of Tate & Co. 
(London), Ltd., appears on the lists of dealers of both 
Companies—and, incidentally, on those of several other 
gas undertakings besides. This firm, and also London and 
Provincial Gas Agencies, Ltd., operate on a somewhat 
more extended scale than the remainder by reason of their 
greater scope. Their service may be of interest to the 
Industry as a whole, providing as it does a scheme of co- 
operation which is not confined to any particular area, 
but is available to any gas undertaking which cares io 
take advantage of it. Indeed, their expert canvassing ser- 
vice, utilizing personnel which is thoroughly conversant 
with domestic gas appliances, is at the disposal of such 
undertakings as may not have dealers with sufficient back- 
ing or suitable experience in their own areas. And many 
undertakings, we believe, will bear testimony to the excel- 
lent results which have already been obtained through the 
co-operation of one or other of these firms. 

For several years Tate & Co. were the official distributors 
of Electrolux refrigerators, with branches in many of the 
larger cities. In this way they became known to many in 
the Gas Industry, who obtained the few gas operated re- 
frigerators they were in those days able to sell through 
Tate’s agency. This firm, incidentally, themselves did 
much pioneering work in connection with the sale of gas 
refrigerators. When, however, Messrs. Electrolux, Ltd., 
turned their whole production over to gas, Tate & Co. 
ceased to be the distributing agents and turned their at- 
tention to other appliances. But in 19385, when the Gas 
Industry first saw the immense possibilities of gas re- 
frigeration, it was realized by the Gas Light and Coke 
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Company that this firm’s wide experience in the selling of 
these appliances would come in very useful—as, indeed, 
the results of that initial campaign, in which Tate & (o, 
played a prominent part, clearly testified. 

So good, in fact, were the results obtained by this firm’s 
salesmen that when winter came along the Gas Light and 
Coke Company gave them the opportunity of offering other 
gas appliances, which was attended with equal success- 
until to-day they have a considerable staff of expert sales. 
men, some 150 operating within the area of the London 
Gas Companies and about another hundred or so in various 
other parts of the country. 

In addition to the course of training at the various gas 
undertakings with whom they co-operate, Tate’s salesmen 
also attend instructional classes at certain manufacturers’ 
works, where they are given an insight into the construe- 
tional details of appliances. It may therefore be safely 
assumed that these salesmen understand a good deal about 
what they are endeavouring to sell. We may also add 
that Tate & Co, themselves hold periodical classes to keep 
their men “ in tune.”’ 

Such co-operating firms usually operate on yearly agree- 
ments with gas undertakings, charging the latter a com- 
mission on total turnover. The salesmen are paid salaries 
plus commission, while the team leaders or branch 
managers receive an over-riding commission. Some firms 
also offer their men additional prizes or commissions in 
connection with special campaigns by way of encourage- 
ment. The men usually work in teams—so many to each 
district. 


No “ High Pressure’? Methods. 


It may, perhaps, be assumed from the foregoing that 
such methods savour somewhat of the American “ high- 
pressure ”’ selling which is regarded with disfavour on this 
side of the Atlantic. This, however, is definitely not the 
case, and reputable dealers’ representatives carry out their 
work on properly recognized and organized lines, just as 
a gas undertaking’s own salesmen would be expected to do. 
It may be of interest at this point to mention that, with a 
view to assisting in further co-operation with the Gas In- 
dustry, Tate & Co. have secured the valuable services of 
Mr. L. S. Hillson, who was for many years General Sales 
Manager of Electrolux, Ltd. 

As an example of what has been achieved by dealer co- 
operation it may be mentioned that in six months’ work 
with one gas undertaking Tate’s salesmen achieved a turn- 
over of no less than £122,000. This firm are at the present 
time working in co-operation with eleven well-known gas 
undertakings, and are the sole agents of several of them. 
In one instance they have carried out a complete appliance 
census on behalf of a large provincial undertaking to the 
complete satisfaction of the undertaking—and this in addi- 
tion to their selling work. Generally speaking, there is at 
least one lady canvasser attached to each sales team; for 
it has been found by experience that certain types of 
prospect prefer to be approached by a lady canvasser. 
Wherever Tate & Co. open a branch office in order to 
co-operate with a local gas undertaking they appoint a 
sales manager from London, who thoroughly understands 
district canvassing, after which they usually recruit their 
canvassing staff as far as possible locally. 








Another fine example of dealer co-operation. Holdron’s, of 

Peckham, provide a splendid hall, which the South Metropolitan 

Gas Company have equipped as an exhibition of gas appliances and 

lecture theatre, where a competent demonstrator not only gives 

cookery lectures, but is also regularly in attendance to solve 
consumers’ difficulties. 
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Successful Operation in South London. 


London, and Provincial Gas Agencies, Ltd., are a firm 
which, though comparative newcomers to this side of the 
Gas Industry’s activities, have, nevertheless, already had 
sufficient successful experience as agents of two prominent 
gas undertakings to place them in a position to extend 
their services to the provinces. 

In addition to their work on behalf of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, this firm operate over a major por- 
tion of the South Suburban Gas Company’s area, where 
they have had the opportunity of pushing appliance sales 
not only in the older districts, but also in the new areas 
which have recently come under the control of this Com- 
pany. It is understood that the Company are very well 
satisfied with the excellent volume of business which the 
firm’s representatives have brought in during but a few 
months’ operation. They have had experience, therefore, of 
working the more well-to-do residential districts of Chisle- 
hurst, Sevenoaks, and Tonbridge, as well as such areas as 
the L.C.C. estate at Downham. It may be mentioned that 
in the last-named district, where electricity has recently 
been introduced on the previously all-gas estate, the London 
and Provincial representatives have been able to retain 
many consumers for gas who might otherwise have fallen 
prey to electrical assisted wiring schemes. 

A particular feature of the London and Provincial service 
lies in the type of representative the firm employ. These 
men are largely retired, regular officers from the Admiralty 
and War Office—men often possessing their own cars and 
with their service pensions in addition, who, though receiv- 
ing the usual salary and commission from the firm, do not 
have to rely so implicitly upon the latter for their livelihood 
as many salesmen. They have therefore no need to have 
recourse to those ‘* high-pressure ’’ methods, to which re- 
ference has already been made, in order to live in the 
circumstances to which they have been accustomed. Among 
the London and Provincial representatives are retired 
officers from the Royal Engineers, members of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, and of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, who have, in addition, been given an insight 
into the utilization of gas by means of special courses of 
tuition arranged for them before they go out on the district. 

London and Provincial representatives do not set out to 
be what are commonly termed “‘ canvassers.’’ They are 
rather advisers to consumers on domestic gas matters. On 
the staff of the firm are men who have had as much as a 
quarter of a century’s experience as inspectors with leading 
gas undertakings, and these instruct the representatives on 
such points as they are likely to find of value in their 
district work—and this is supplementary to such training 
as they receive at the hands of the gas undertakings in 
whose areas they operate. It should, of course, be appre- 
ciated that orders secured by these representatives are 
always followed up by an inspector of the gas company to 
confirm the suitability of the appliance or the practicability 
of installing it in the particular position desired—but it is 


International Association for Testing 
Materials 


Second International Congress 


At its first Congress, held in Zurich in September, 1931, 
the International Association for Testing Materials 
accepted an invitation from the Committee representing 
British members to hold the next Congress in Great 
Britain, and recently the Permanent International Com- 
mittee approved the suggestion submitted by the British 
Committee that the Congress should be held in London 
from April 19 to 24, 1937. 

The object of the Congresses held by the International 
Association for Testing Materials is to obtain international 
co-operation in the study of materials and their testing, 
and to provide facilities for the exchange of views, experi- 
ence, and knowledge with regard to all matters connected 
with this subject. The London Congress should be of con- 
siderable scientific and industrial importance, particularly 
In view of the length of time which has elapsed since the 
Study and testing of materials were last reviewed on an 
international basis. 

he proceedings will be based on selected Papers which, 
by invitation of the Group-Presidents sonsienel be the 
Permanent Committee, have been contributed by leading 
authorities in their respective fields in the principal coun- 
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not often found that the London and Provincial representa- 
tives have gone astray in this respect. 

The firm work in the utmost harmony with the managers 
and staffs of the gas undertakings, and receive every 
assistance in their operations from the latter. The repre- 
sentatives work under the supervision of district superin- 
tendents, who are in close liaison with the local gas mana- 
gers, assisting them in the planning of the campaigns and 
conforming implicitly with their instructions in regard to 
the number of men per district and the type of apparatus 
upon which it is desired to concentrate. In this way is oft- 
existing prejudice against dealer co-operation overcome. 
And the fact that their calls are appreciated by consumers 
is evidenced by the number of letters to this effect received 
from time to time by the Company. Consumers definitely 
seem to appreciate the representatives’ calls upon them and 
regard them more in the light of guides, philosophers, and 
friends than of mere canvassers. 

The particular value of this service lies, of course, in the 
constant advertisement for gas that a properly organized 
dealer co-operation scheme can provide—the regular atten- 
tion to all consumers—and the continual education of the 
public in the latest ways in which gas can assist them in 
their homes. = operations of London and Provincial Gas 
Agencies, Ltd., have been so successful in the areas they 
have covered that the number of their representatives has 
steadily grown until they now have about forty men at work 
on the districts of the two South London Undertakings men- 
tioned, to the entire satisfaction, it is understood, of the 
Companies concerned. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the present executives 
of this firm, having previously had considerable business and 
general sales experience, founded the concern on the as- 
sumption that dealer co-operation, properly conducted, 
would inevitably be adopted in one form or another, sooner 
or later, by the Gas Industry—and since they started they 
have never looked back, as those undertakings who have 
employed their services will readily testify. Now, with the 
experience they have gained in London and the suburbs, 
the firm are ready to extend their activities into the pro- 
vinces. 

Dealers prefer to operate on the principle of permanent 
business rather than offer their services merely for a tem- 
porary canvass of a district; for, as they rightly see it, 
gas progress depends upon continual attention to every 
consumer, and before they open a branch office and ap- 
point representatives they must naturally be assured of a 
good and permanent prospect of business. 

Such then is the service which Tate & Co. (London), 
Ltd., and London and Provincial Gas Agencies, Ltd., 
whose head office is at 175, Regent Street, W. 1, are able 
to offer to the Gas Industry. In the new development 
of dealer co-operation which their services represent there 
may be much to interest those who still look with dis- 
favour upon an approach to the traders who are already 
established in their areas. 





tries throughout the world. Most of these invitations 
have been issued and approximately 150 Papers are already 
promised. 

The organization of the Congress has been undertaken 
by a Congress Organizing and Reception Committee, which 
consists of the British Committee of the International 
Association for Testing Materials and representatives of 
many leading British Technical Institutions, Scientific 
Societies and Industrial Organizations. Participation in 
the Congress will be open to all interested in the study of 
materials and their testing on payment of the Membership ’ 
Fee. The subjects selected for discussion at the Congress 
are divided into four groups dealing respectively with 
metals, inorganic materials, organic materials, and subjects 
of general importance. In addition to the technical ses- 
sions of the Congress, numerous visits to places of scientific 
and industrial interest will be arranged, as well as excur- 
sions and social functions, including a banquet, a dance, 
and official receptions. Special arrangements will be made 
for the entertainment of ladies. 

Detailed information about the Congress, including mem- 
bership fee, list of Papers, price of the Congress book, par- 
ticulars of excursions, visits, and social functions, &e., 
will be issued in due course. All requests for further in- 
formation and enquiries should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Congress, Mr. K. Headlam-Morley, at the 
offices of the British Committee, The International Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Telephone No. London, Victoria 7151. 
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Gas Plays Prominent Part 
‘at the Building Exhibition 


The Building Exhibition—che twentieth of the sesies held 

biennially—which remains open at Olympia until the end of 

the month once again stages a display in which the Gas 

Industry is well represented in almost every phase of 
its usefulness. 


manner, of smokeless fuels for the home, and shows clearly 


The Exhibition on this occasion is more than ever indica- 
tive of the essential part the Industry plays in assisting the 
architect and builder in the planning and construction of 
modern buildings, several additional tirms of gas appliance 
manufacturers being represented by attractive displays, 
while for the first time the British Gas Federation is present. 
We have endeavoured to give below a general survey of the 
exhibits of more direct interest to our readers. 


The B.G.F. display is devoted exclusively to gas refrigera- 
tion, and as such provides a very telling piece of publicity for 
this new gas service. Examples of all the domestic models are 
shown, while ingenious mechanical devices, with coloured lights 
and revolving conical strips of metal, portray in a striking 
manner “* the flame that freezes.’ The modern trend of space- 
saving and the building in of anything that can be built in 
is demonstrated in gas refrigerators set flush in kitchen 
cabinets or conveniently fitted under the sink draining board. 
The process of gas refrigeration is demonstrated simply and 
effectively by means of the cooling unit stripped of its cabinet. 
The stand is neatly built, and use is made of photographs and 
photomurals to support the exhibits. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company also have a fine stand, 
of modernistic design, a feature of which is the ‘ open” 
method of display whereby a number of different appliances 
can be seen at a glance, and yet there is no impression of 
over-crowding. On this stand is a special information bureau 
for builders with specialists in attendance. There is a com- 
prehensive range of all the latest domestic appliances, while 
particular attention is paid to providing examples of the many 
alternative systems of water heating which the builder may 
install in his houses—gas thermal storage sets, coke boiler with 
gas circulator let into “the flow and return pipes, combined coke 
or instantaneous multi-point system, operating through one 
circuit, individual instantaneous or storage heaters for single- 
point ‘application, and storage water heaters. Various types 
of water heater are set in an attractively designed alcove above 
stainless steel troughs, into which they discharge steaming hot 
water, the temperature of which is recorded upon an adjacent 
thermometer. There is a range of coloured enamel cookers, 
while the problem of satisfactorily heating the home also re- 
ceives attention here. Gas fires are shown in the latest styles 
and colours, with automatic lighting devices, together with 
models which are suitable for building in flush with the wall. 
In addition, there are, of course, examples of open coke fires 
with particular attention to flue construction. As well as all 
this, there is a fine display of gas gadgets which all go to 
make the running of a home pleasant and economical instead 
of a drudgery. 


Smokeless Fuel for the Home. 


The exhibit of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, de- 
signed by their own architect, tells the story, in a very able 
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how gas and coke are keeping abreast of the times in the pro- 
vision of essential domestic services—and this in a .way which 
must appeal, on the score of appearance and price, to the 
builder or architect who is desirous of equipping his buildings 
on the most modern and labour saving lines. ‘The Company’s 
new range of gas fires, in a variety of pleasing finishes de- 
signed to harmonize with various sc hemes of decoration, show 
how gas can efficiently supply all space heating requirements, 
while the latest types of cookers, in coloured ‘enamel finishes 
and with backplate designed to fold down over the hotplate to 
provide a useful table-top, assist in making the housewife’s 
** workshop ” a brighter and more cheerful room. 


A prominent section is devoted to water heating, both coke 
fired and instantaneously supplied by gas; several appliances 
in white enamel finishes show how trouble-free gas water heat- 
ing can be, and a large-dial thermometer operating on the 
outlet flow effectively demonstrates that gas heated water does 
not fall short on the score of temperature. Several alternative 
types of heater, single point and multi-point, are shown. 


The fact that the Gas Industry can also provide smokeless 
solid fuel for the domestic open Boa in a way which holds 
many advantages over coal is exemplified on the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company’s stand by two grates which would be a 
credit to any living room—the one opérating on Metro 

* Coalite ’’ and the other on graded gas coke. Both grates 
show how smokeless solid fuel can provide not only a glowing 
fire-bed giving out an excellent amount of heat, but also the 
lambent flames on top which the consumer usually desires. 
Gas provides quick and convenient ignition for these grates, 
while examples of the different classes of fuel are shown in 
glass cases above. 

Gas refrigeration is not forgotten on this stand, and in ad- 
dition to an example of the larger cabinet which stands on 
the floor, the Company have been the first to demonstrate the 
advantages of the built-in model—not tucked away under a 
sink or beneath the dresser, where besides necessitating stoop- 
ing down to get at them the cabinets are subject to dust and 
dirt, but set at a much more convenient height, 3 to 4 ft. 
up in the wall, giving easy access and freedom from dust. 

Examples of the many gas gadgets which can be conveniently 
plugged in to gas are also shown with a view to convincing 
the builder how necessary it is to provide a liberal number of 
plug points all over the house. 

No mention of the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s dis- 
play would be complete without reference to the splendid light- 
ing. The whole exhibit stands out from its neighbours in a 
brilliant, yet soft and pleasing, illumination whic h immediately 
attracts attention; and the beautiful domestic lighting—switch 
controlled pendants with chromium-plated fittings, “standard 
lamps, wall brackets, and table lights—ably testifies that this 
form of illumination is by no means as decadent as many be- 
lieve. Appropriate slogans in prominent positions complete a 
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display which should do much to convince the builder that gas 
and coke are the modern fuels for all domestic requirements. 
A.C.E. Machinery, Ltd., are exhibiting examples of their 
winches from 7 to 30 ewt. capacities. All are high-speed units 
and represent the standard hoists as used with their Tower 
platiorm hoists and concrete elevating plants. They are vari- 
ously powered with electric motors, petrol and diesel engines. 
In addition, this firm are demonstrating the concrete elevating 
plant with the ** Ace ”’ safety platform. 


A Fine Water Heating Display. 


Very effective is the display of Ascot Gas Water Heaters, 
Ltd., the design of whose stand is the result of the competition 
held for architects and stand designers referred to not long 
ago in these columns, fhe winning design, that of Mr. Rodney 
thomas, A.R.1.B.A., has certainly provided a display which 
attracts atlention, with many instantaneous gas water heaters 
all pouring out steaming hot water, making a splendid point 
jor immediate, continuous, and trouble- free hot water by gas. 
The models shown in operation make it a simple matter to 
appreciate at a glance the particular function of each differ- 
ent type of heater and its scope. 

In addition, there are displayed interesting technical ex- 
hibits, including sectional models of the heaters, showing the 
details of construction, illuminated diagrams and models show- 
ing how the flue can ‘conveniently be built in—either in rect- 
angular or cylindrical section—to carry away the products 
from instantaneous gas water heaters in multiple storey flats 
and similar buildings. A particularly fascinating and instruc- 
tive exhibit is an illuminated model showing an ‘* Ascot’’ multi- 
pumt heater installed as an alternative to an existing coke- 
nred boiler system. A cross section 1s taken through a typical 
house, where the kitchen, bathroom, lavatory basin, and cold 
water tank in attic are all shown in models. The pipes which 
jor the sake of clarity are run in exposed positions are of 
vlass, inside which the movement of the water through the 
ulerent circuits 1s shown by means of colouring matter and 
lights. ‘Lo operate the model, it iss only necessary to turn a 
switch, At this, either the one or other appliance ** lights 
up’ inside, and the flow of water is indicated along the appro- 
priate circuits. Such a model as this makes explanation to 
the builder who may be considering the system a very simple 
matter 

Exhibited on the stand of E. Boydell & Co., Ltd., are ex- 
amples of their Muir-Hill dumper, which provides an economical 
means of short distance haulage of all classes of loose material. 
It 1s equipped with a steel body of a design which gives in- 
stantaneous tip, while the provision of a patent kick-out plate 
ensures thorough clearance. The machine is compact and easily 
handled and is efficient on hard or soft ground, the driver 
facing the load and having full control over all operations with- 
out les aving his seat. 

Benham & Sons, Ltd., are showing their sink and drainer 
combinations, together with built-in refrigerator units. 

The British Oxygen Company, Ltd., are demonstrating weld- 
ing of ferrous and non-ferrous metals and leadburning, to- 
gether with equipment for jointing lead and copper pipes for 
sanitary water serviees. Examples are shown of typical welds 
— also of metal spraying as supplied to decorative schemes. 

Coke fires with gas ignition and the ‘ C.C. ’’ two-in-one gas 
and coke grate are shown on the stand of the Brockhouse 
Heater Company, Ltd., together with a boiler unit for use 
with coke fires. f 

Examples of the well-known ‘‘ Urastone ”’ incorrosible flue 
pipes and fittings are exhibited by Cellactite and British 
Uralite, Ltd. These fittings now include material in enamel 
form for matching the coloured finishes of modern gas appli- 
ances. Also shown are examples of Cellactite asbestos pro- 
tected metal roofing and roof ventilators. 

A comprehensive display of gas water heaters is to be seen 
vn the stand of Clarkhills, Ltd. A multi-point model is now 
supplied by this firm in a new design, finished in white or 
coloured porcelain enamel or oxidized copper. This heater 
has an output of 3 gallons per minute, and its automatic valve 
is neatly enclosed in the casing. Another multi-point heater 
by this firm has a similar output but is specially designed to 
operate satisfactorily on a 5 ft. head of water, rendering the 
appliance particularly suitable for such districts where water 
undertakings’ regulations make it necessary to take the cold 
supply from storage. This heater is thermostatically controlled 
so that in the event of a poor supply of water the gas will 
automatically lower and prevent over- heating of the machine. 
Clarkhills also demonstrate their ‘‘ Speedex ”’ small rapid circu- 
lator, which is fitted inte the flow and return of a solid fuel 
boiler system. This apparatus is fitted with thermostatic con- 
trol to prevent over-heating and its operation is entirely 
automatic. 

On the stand of Clough (C roydon), Ltd., is to be seen a repre- 
sentative display of the firm’s products, including metal-to- 
metal jointing cement in powder form, suitable for all types of 
joint and guaranteed to withstand steam, gas, water, acids, 
and chemicals. Also shown are examples of their jointing 
paste for screw-pipe work and earthenware fittings, belt pre- 
servative, tinning compound, a kneadable metallic packing 
rae can be used for all sizes and types of gland, together with 

shestos fire cement, a product supplied ready mixed for use 
with a fusion point of 2,600° F. On this stand Hancock & Co. 
(Engineers), Ltd., are demonstrating an oxy-coal-gas profiling 
m 4 thine, which is capable of cutting steel to any required shape 
and of any required thickness. 

rane, Ltd., are exhibitirg a complete range of their various 
heating and hot water supply appliances for all kinds of build- 
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ings, particular attention being given to radiators and _ boilers 
for private houses. 

A display of ‘‘ Eagle ’’ combination grates, coke ranges, and 
gas-coke grates is to be seen on the stand of the Eagle Range 
and Grate Company, Ltd., special attention being paid to tbe 
new ‘ Eagle’ coke range, designed for boarding houses and 
other larger establishments. Among a wide variety of gas- 
coke grates is the damper grate which gives complete control 
of the intensity of the fire. Easy control is also a feature of 
the barless gas-coke grate, the design of whose bottom fire 
bars allows the fire to be bright at the front. 

An excellent display of gas water heaters of various types 
is arranged on the stand of Ewart & Son, Ltd., whose new 
** Califont de Luxe ” multi-point heater, with enclosed fittings, 
porcelain enamelled casing, and chromium plated brackets 
makes a pleasing and efficient appliance. This firm are now 
also manufacturing a new smaller multi-point model—the 
** Vivo ’”’—which is particularly suitable for flats and small 
houses. Single-point heaters of various kinds and in attrac- 
tive finishes are, of course, also shown on this stand, while 
other exhibits include examples of the firm’s roofing material 
and smoke cowls. 

The exhibit of the Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., consists 
of specimens of various meshes and weights of ‘‘ Expamet ”’ 
expanded steel, which can be applied to innumerable purposes. 
The larger meshes are utilized chiefly for reinforcement of all 
forms of concrete and fire-resisting construction. Also shown 
are examples of expanded metal lathing for ceilings and solid 
and hollow plaster partitions. ‘‘ Exmet”’ reinforcement for 
brickwork is also demonstrated. 

A range of gas water heaters is exhibited by Fenlon & Son, 
Ltd., including their new and improved “ Alert ” multi- point 
model. Various single-point models for bath and sink are 
also demonstrated in various coloured finishes. The firm also 
manufacture gas hot water heaters for greenhouses and 
garages. 


’ 


Apparatus of Modern Design. 


Gas heating and cooking apparatus of modern design are 
displayed by Sydney Flavel & Co., Ltd., in types to suit all 
requirements from estates to individually planned houses. 
Prominence is given to their “ Elf’ cooker, which is designed 
to hang upon the wall, thus saving valuable floor space in 
small kitchenettes. At the other end of the scale is the 
** Kabineat ’’ cooker in porcelain enamelled finish and doors 
which enable it to be totally enclosed for neatness, and the 
stainless steel ‘‘ Kitchen Grand ’”’ cooking range. The firm’s 
attractive gas radiators strike a modern note in room warm- 
ing, while models are now available for building in. ‘‘ Metro ” 
gas-ignited coke fires are shown in several forms, including the 
basket grate in period and conventional design. 

Various types of jointing materials, belt dressings, plastic 
metallic packing wire rope preservative, tinning and water- 
proof roofing compounds, aluminium solder r, and rust solvent 
are exhibited by Grant & West, Ltd., together with a portable 
pipe vice holder—a handy tool for gasfitters, plumbers, &c. 

Specimens of the firm’s steel double cased office partitioning 
packed with sound insulating material are exhibited by G. A. 
Harvey & Co, (London), Ltd., who are also showing their roof- 
ing materials, cisterns, bunkers, smoke cowls, radiator covers, 
and steel office equipment. 

_Gas water heaters, including wash boilers, apparatus for 
circulatory systems, and combined heater and storage units 
are shown on the stand of the Hurry Water Heater Company. 

A selection of boilers, both coke and gas, for central heating 
and hot water supply is displayed by Ideal Boilers and Radia- 
tors, Ltd., together with various examples of Ideal radiators, 

* Rayrads,”” and towel rails. Particular attention is devoted 
to the question of central heating in the smaller residence, and 
examples of suitable appliances are shown. For larger instal- 
lations Ideal magazine and ‘‘ Britannia ’’ boilers utilizing coke, 
with the Ideal gas boiler in addition, are applicable, while the 
fullway copper fittings shown on this stand are also of interest. 


Advice on all Coke Matters. 


The London and Counties Coke Association have arranged 
their stand as an advisory bureau on all coke matters, demon- 
strating the industrial and domestic uses of coke with the ap- 
pliances and methods specially designed for efficient utiliza- 
tion. The value of installing adequate and economical heating 
in the home is shown, while the development of coke burr 
ing appliances and the increasing use of coke is dealt with in 
a series of the Association’s latest booklets. A pair of murals 
represent the manufacture of coke and its application in the 
new sphere of grass-drying which was referred to in these 
columns recently; in this connection a sample of dried grass 
meal is shown. 

A small selection of representative domestic coke appliances 
are exhibited on the stand—an “ Eagle ** orate, a Beeston 
open-fire domestic boiler, an ‘‘ Ideal ’’ Neo-Classic boiler, and 
a Crane’s ‘‘ Carlton.’’ Samples of the various sizes of graded 
coke are set out, and a model coke screen at work provides 
an interesting exhibit, exemplifying the care which is now 
taken to ensure that consumers receive correctly graded fuel. 
A coloured map of the London and Counties Coke Association’s 
area indicates the extent of their activities, while an effort is 
being made by this exhibit to make the initials “‘ L.C.C.A. ’ 
more generally recognized. 

Multi-point gas water heaters and sink water heaters are 
shown by W. T. Mitchell & Co.. Ltd., while another compre- 
hensive display of gas water heating is to be seen on the stand 
of the National Gas Water Company, Ltd. This firm’s appli- 
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ances range from their small sink heater, having an output 
of 1 gallon per minute, to the largest models with capacities of 
10 to 20 gallons per minute, for sports pavilions, dish-washing 
machines, institutions, &c. The Company are exhibiting for 
the first time their new N.C. 3 multi- -point heater which has 
been specially designed for building estates, flats, and general 
domestic hot water service. This machine has an output of 3 
gallons per minute, and is fitted with automatic cut-out. The 
display also includes examples of the firm’s thermal storage 
water heaters. 

On the stand of the Nautilus Fire Company, Ltd., is a repre- 
sentative display of gas fires and other gas appliances, with 
particular attention to the use of the Nautilus ‘ Economy ’ 
Hue for the former—built up in the brickwork in a manner 
which is especially applicable to blocks of flats or in other 
buildings where it is desired to avoid the need for the ordinary 
chimney in the structure. On this stand also is a range of 
modern designs of surrounds for gas fires, including a selection 
of plaques in marble, tiles, and cast-iron. Coke boilers are 
also shown here in a variety of enamelled finishes, together 
with one fitted in a kitchen recess side by side with an 
enamelled ‘*‘ New World *” gas cooker. Gas water heaters are 
also to be seen on this stand. 

The exhibit of New Geysers, Ltd., consists of a full range 
of this firm’s geysers and storage water heaters, including 
models adapted for use in country districts with Calor gas. 
Models in attractive coloured enamel finishes show that even 
the water heater can be made to harmonize with the most 
ambitious schemes of bathroom decoration. 

A wide range of their products are shown by Nobel Chemical 
Finishes, Ltd., among them synthetic finishes providing a 
hard and durable film, which remains flexible and consequently 
does not fail by eracking; and when re- painting becomes due, 
no burning off is necessary. Various gloss paints, flat oil 
paints, and plastic finishes for interior decoration, alkali-re- 
sisting primers, anti-corrosive enamels, and cellulose finishing 
systems are to be seen among the products of this firm. 


Catalytic Ignition. 


The fact that the Gas Industry has now definitely shaken 
itself free of the match complex, and can now ignite its appli- 
ances without either battery or flint devices in addition, is 
brought out on the stand of the Parkinson Stove Company, 
whose display comprises examples of all types of domestic gas 
appliances in pleasing finishes and up-to- date designs. Fires, 
both self-contained and built in, radiators, and portable 
heaters, many of them embodying Parkinson’s new and neat- 
looking radiants, demonstrate gas as the up-to-the- minute 
method of space heating. The firm’s *‘ Ubic ”’ radiator is now 
produced in a model which can be built into the wall 

Attractively finished enamelled cookers, including the 
* Minette ”’ for the small kitchenette, are also exhibited, while 
the firm’s range of gas water heaters give a choice of several 
machines, in connection with the manufacture of which great 
care has particularly been taken with the all-important items, 
such as ease of fixing, adjustment, and maintenance. The new 
Parkinson gas circulator, for attaching if desired to the solid 
fuel water heating system, is shown in vitreous enamel finish; 
this appliance is stated to be of the non-condensing type and 
is particularly simple to install. 

That gas is becoming increasingly recognized as the proper 
adjunct of all modern kitchen equipment is indicated on the 
stand of several firms entirely unconnected with the Industry-- 
to quote an example, Peerless Kitchen Cabinets, Ltd., whose 
doulas includes a combination sink, draining- board, and 
cupboard unit complete with ‘* Ascot ’ Sink water heater. Gas 
refrigerators are > on to be seen built into kitchen equipment 
in a similar manner on other stands. 


Power rammers and other machinery of an allied nature are 
exhibited by Pegson, Ltd., whose _ produc ts are well-known in 
the Gas Industry. The Pegson “ Road Ripper’ is a useful 
machine for demolition purposes or for the opening up of 
trenches in order to lay or reach pipe lines, while it is equally 
suitable for breaking up concrete foundations. Self-contained, 
it has no compressor or pipe line and is claimed to operate all 
day on 1 gallon of petrol. It weighs only 89 lb., and one man 
can transport it and operate it with ease. Details of the firm’s 
magneto-ope rated power rammer have already been given in 
the ‘* JouRNAL.’ 


Central Heating and Hot Water Supply. 


The suitability of gas for central heating and hot water 
supply, from the smallest domestic installation up to plants 
providing outputs of millions of B.Th.U. per hour, is demon- 
strated on the stand of Thomas Potterton (Heating Engineers), 
Ltd., who are concentrating entirely on the gas side, save for 
a small ex ample of a domestic coke boiler for country property 
where a gas supply is not yet available. 


There is a full range of water heating equipment, both for 
domestic supply and for large-scale applications, including 
central heating of big buildings. The firm’s recently introduced 

* Spiral ” boiler for greenhouse heating will be of interest. 
This is specially designed for simple fixing (without the need 
for a boiler enclosure) and is suitable for glass houses having 
a capacity up to 1,500 cu.ft. where the temperature during the 
winter season has to be maintained at a minimum of 45° F., or 
houses having a capacity up to 800 cu.ft. at a minimum of 
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55° F. The flue of this boiler is balanced at inlet and outlet, 
both being arranged for access and discharge outside the house, 
while the heated surface of the boiler is inside to supplement 
the heat from the pipes. 

Potterton’s stand is equipped with a working example of . 
low-pressure hot water radiator system, operated by a No, 
series ‘“‘ Rex ’’ boiler with remote control thermostat and ma 
switch in the form of a ‘“‘ Newbridge ”’ clock, together with 
automatic cut-off which extinguishes the gas in the event of 
flame failure—also forming a useful lighting device. In the 
case of the No. 3 *‘ Rex ”’ boiler, which is a prominent feature 
of the exhibit, the function of the automatic cut-out is extended 
further inasmuch as it is adjusted to ignite only half of the 
total number of gas burners in the first instance, thereby form- 
ing-a break before the full lighting up of the boiler. This has 
the effect of avoiding any possible complications arising from 
the sudden lighting up of all the burners at once. 

On the domestic side there is shown a complete example of 
thermal storage hot water supply with secondary circulation, 
working a towel rail, together with a draw-off tap at sink to 
demonstrate the thermostatic operation. In this case the ap- 
paratus takes the form of an ‘‘ Emperor ”’ set, while for larger 
applications a lagged storage set in cylindrical form is also 
shown. The “ Rex”’ D. series boiler has now been provided 
with access manholes to the whole of the interior of the water- 
ways, giving greater facility for de-scaling. This boiler can 
also be bower-barrfed to operate with non-ferrous storage and 
pipe work in soft water districts. 

It may be mentioned that the firm have just published a 
new catalogue dealing with all the latest developments in their 
equipment, of whic +h particular reference may, perhaps, be 
made to the “ Rex ” lagged sets for direct heating, illustrated 
in sizes from 200 gallons up to 500 gallons or larger. 

It is often necessary for gas appliances, particularly water 
heaters, to be fixed on to the wall, and in view of the serious 
consequences which might well arise as a result of insecure 
fixtures it jis absolutely essential that proper attention be 
given to this important item. Suitable fixtures for such pur- 
poses are displayed on the stand of the Rawlplug Company, 
Ltd., together with boring tools, mechanical hammers, bolt 
anchors, spanners and _ pipe wrench, bathroom fittings, 
aluminium enamel, and plastic wood. 


The Richard system of central heating is represented on the 
stand of Richard Central Heating, Ltd. his system, which 
operates from the ordinary gas supply, makes interesting de- 
partures from usual practice, and numerous advantages are 
claimed for it. Probably its most distinctive feature is the 
small volume of water used—approximately one-sixth of the 
normal. The whole of the water is quickly heated, with the 
result that the radiators are hot within fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Thermostatic control provided to maintain an even 
temperature at any desired level. 

Included in the exhibits of Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., is an ex- 
ample of a “double-deck screen of the Symons vibratory type, 
for the manufacture of which in Great Britain this firm have 
the exclusive rights. Also exhibited is a portable bucket 
loader with a capacity of approximately 25 tons per hour. The 
malleable iron buckets attached to Gray’s type chain are fed 
by means of two rolled steel plate feeding screws and are 
arranged to discharge into a hopper chute which has a clear- 
ance of 8 ft. from ground level. For moving about the yard 
power travel is provided. 

The advantages of ‘‘ Flexo’ belt treatment for overcoming 
the difficulties inherent in running belts in dusty situations are 
demonstrated cn the stand of Thomas & Bishop, Ltd., who are 
also showing their furnace cement, ‘‘ Savac ”’ treatment for 
Wire ropes, metal-to-metal jointing material, and solder which 
provides all the advantages of solder and flux jn one. 

A novel conception of the function of an exhibition stand is 
given by the exhibit of Turners Asbestos Cement Company. 
The stand, rather than serving as a background of asbestos- 
cement building products, plays an important part in conveying 
the idea behind the exhibit. That idea is to demonstrate the 
upward curve of progress made in the development of asbestos 
cement building products of all kinds. This is shown in a 
striking manner, and no doubt is left in the mind that recent 
years have seen great improvements and rapid strides made in 
the development of this material, for many new and hitherto 
unsuspected applications have been found for asbestos-cement. 
It is demonstrated how progress has been made until to-day 
the builder has at his disposal a comprehensive range of pro- 
ducts. There are flat sheets of asbestos-cement which in their 
most modern form have been given a double thickness which 
provides an air-space containing a reinforcement of corrugated 
asbestos-cement sheeting. There are also “* Turnall ” Traf- 
ford tiles, an old-established industrial roofing that is obtainable 
in lengths up to 10 ft. and, furthermore, in a metal- reinforced 
form. This reinforcement consists of a wire mesh embedded 
in the sheet during manufacture and gives to it added strength 
and resistance to impact. 


The Building Exhibition as a whole demonstrates most 
forcibly that gas and coke, in one application or another, 
are coming in for far greater notice by the responsible 
members of the building industry than was the case a few 
years ago. By their efforts at this Exhibition the members 
of the Gas Industry have put our products prominently 
on the map so far as building construction is concerned, 
and all credit is due to them for their endeavours. 
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THE CONTINUED PROGRESS OF 


jounnisaac, Gas for Industrial Heating 


Superintendent of Industrial 
Sales, Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Department. 


In the Glasgow area of gas supply a distinct improve- 
ment in the use of gas for industrial purposes is indicated 
by the number of new appliances which have been in- 
stalled during the last twelve months. , 

The following summary is for additional new appliances 
actually fixed, with the gas consumption rate per hour for 
each : 

Cu.Ft. per Hour 


(1) 1 steam superheater. . . . . « 3.500 
(2) 3steam boilers ... o Kotk’ 6? ae 
(3) heat treatment furnaces : 10,850 
(4) optical glass melting furnace P . 6,000 
(5) optical glass pot furnace . . . + 3,000 
(6) glass enamelling furnaces . . . 2,400 
(7) pottery firing furnaces . . . . 2,400 
(8) travelling baking ovens . . . . 6,000 
(g) varnish and enamel drying ovens . 1.500 
(10) 12 fish ranges . So ak ale ae” kee 
(11) 4 central heating boilers > =. x ae 
(12) ; high-power burners 7 
(13) 3 pipe bending furnaces. I 
(14) 6 flange brazing furnaces . . . . 1,500 
I 
I 


N= ms) 
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,000 


,200 


(15) 1 chain annealing furnace : 500 
(16) 3 burners for shrinking shaft liner s 


(17) 1 brazing metal dipping furnace . . 500 


,000 
135° 


On a maximum load factor of four hours a day, and 
based on three hundred working days per annum, the total 
increased gas consumption amounts to 68,820,000 cu.ft. 

The above list is for the largest of the new installations, 
but a number of smaller appliances have also been fixed 
for replacement of inadequate or obsolete plant, and these 
are indicated by the following statement: 


Cu.Ft. per Hour, 


(1) 4 burners for rubber stamp making . . 100 
(2) 1 burner for drying ink for paper ruling. 50 
(3) 1 burner for sterilizing milk . 150 
(4) 4 burners for heating castings for w welding x 500 
(5) 1 burner for chocolate mould drying. . 100 
(6) 1 furnace for moulding eyeglass lenses . 150 
(7) 1 envelope gum drying air heater. . . 150 
(8) 1 20-gallon boiler for face-cream making 250 
(9) 2 wood drying plates ... . . . 250 
(10) 4glueheaters. . . 250 
(11) 1 hot water installation (defreezing tripe) 120 
(12) 10 blowpipes for brazing. . e . 600 
(13) 4 oxy-coal gas cutting machines = bas = Sn ee 
(14) 1 burner for defreezing olive oil . . . 120 
(15) 1 electric to gas conversion for photo- 
ee ee ee ee 


Selected Working Details. 


Examples on the working details of a selected few of the 
foregoing installations will no doubt be of interest. 


Steam Superheater. 


This installation has been put down as a separate unit 
from the central generating boilers for the purpose of test- 
ing marine pumps. E 

The heater dimensions are 6 ft. long by 4 ft. wide by 
4 ft. high, and it has the distinct advantage of being 
extremely ‘flexible in so far that should the pump to be 
tested not function properly for an extended test, the 
superheater can either be shut down or restarted immedi- 
ately without affecting the working of the steam generating 
boilers. 

The heater is fired by a set of sixteen gas and air blast 
burners having a total gas consumption rate of 3,500 cu.ft. 
per hour. The volume of steam that can be passed 
through the heater is up to 10,000 lb. per hour. The steam 
supplied from the boilers up to 300 Ib. per sq.in, gauge 
pecssane can be superheated to varying temper ratures up 

750° F. 

* lectric controls are incorporaied to govern a steady set 
of conditions; the gas and air supplies are also under auto- 
matic mixture control. he special conditions required in 


A Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the North 
British Association of Gas Managers held at Kirkintilloch 
on Sept. 10. 


this compact unit design would not be possible with any 
other fuel than gas. 


Optical Glass Melting Furnace. 


This has been installed for the purpose of producing glass 
of the clearest transparent quality with freedom trom 
colour faults. 

One ton of glass is produced from each melt, and the 
final temperature is 1,500° C. The gas consumption rate 
per hour is 6,600 cu.ft. and the time required to complete 
the melt is fifty hours’ continuous firing. The burner 
equipment used is the ‘“* Premix ”’ system, having water- 
cooled burners and preheated secondary air. 

This is the second furnace installed for this purpose. 
The first was originally fired with oil but it was proved 
that, although gas firing was more expensive, the quality 
of the finished glass was much superior and ‘entirely free 
from impurities. 


Glass Enamelling and Pottery Furnaces. 


These furnaces are used for firing decorative designs and 
lettering on glassware such as tumblers, water jugs, milk 
bottles, salt shakers, street lantern name plates, memorial 
windows, china, and pottery ware, 

There are two designs of kilns used for this process—- 
viz., the carriage and the muffle kiln. 

The car riage kiln is best suited for the firing of flat plate 
glass and light glassware, and varies in size, ‘but the aver- 
age dimensions are 5 ft. deep by 4 ft. wide, having fourteen 
burners fitted on each side. The temperature required is 
620° C., and the gas consumption rate per hour is 1,200 
cu.ft. One hour is required for the first heat and forty 
minutes for each subsequent heat, with an average load of 
one hundred pieces per firing and six heats per day. 

The muffle kiln is principally used for firing china and 
pottery ware, although, if necessary, it can be used for 
similar work as that done in the carriage kiln. The aver- 
age size of the muffle is 3 ft. deep by 2 ft. 3 in. wide by 
3 ft. high, and is bottom-fired with fourteen burners of the 
box pattern. The gas consumption rate per hour is 1,400 
cu.ft., and the temperature varies between 600° C. for 
glassware to 1,150° C. for stoneware, pottery, and china- 
ware. 

For glassware the final temperature is reached in two- 
and-a-half hours with a load of one hundred and twenty 
pieces, and for pottery ware, &c., four-and-a-half hours for 
a load that may vary from eighty to one hundred and fifty 
pieces. 


Envelope Making Machine. 


The latest design of envelope making machine has an 
output averaging up to three hundred per minute, and the 
gum drying arrangements had to be improved to ensure 
perfect drying. 

A gas-fired air heater was designed, consisting of a hori- 
zontal cylindrical chamber 14 in. diameter by 1 ft. 6 in, 
high, reduced by a cone end to 9 in. diameter spigot piece 
for connecting direct to the inlet boss of the air fan. The 
opposite end was fitted with a hit-and-miss shutter for 
regulating the volume of air passing through the heater. 
A 14 in. naturai draught gas injector with wrought-iron 
tube nozzle extension enters from the air intake end, and 
the air is mixed with the products of combustion prior to 
being delivered by the fan through specially arranged 
tubing fixed under the conveyor chain of the machine. 
The gas consumption rate per hour is 150 cu.ft., and the 
final temperature 145° F., for an air volume of 750 cu.ft. 
per minute. 


Defreezing Tripe. 


The preparation of cooked foods for sale to the public is 
now carried out on quite an extensive scale, and the variety 
is unlimited. Yet another has been added in the form of 
cooked frozen tripe. Tripe imported from the Argentine 





in one hundredweight containers is in a very solid condi 
tion when it reaches this country and before it can be 
cooked it must be defroze n, and for this purpose hot water 
in large quantities at 150° F. is required. 

The following are the details of a gas-heated installation 
recently completed : 

Several schemes were discussed before it was finally de- 


Atmosphere Controlled Furnace for Heat Treatment of High 
Speed Steel and Alloy Steels. 


cided to install a 250-gallon storage system, but owing to 
the restrictions and guarantees required by the proprietor 
of the premises, a storage cistern could not be installed as 
part of the installation, 

A copper cylinder of 250 gallons capacity was erected 
horizontally on cradle brackets with vertical supports, an 
open funnel was fixed on the top of the cylinder and a feed 
water pipe with control cock connected direct with the 
main water supply to the open funnel for filling purposes. 
A gauge glass was fitted to check the amount of water 
filled into the cylinder. Two No. 5,040 ‘‘ B.T.U.’’ boilers 
are connected direct to the cylinder with flow and return 
pipes, and the funnel acts as the expansion vent. The hot 
water draw-off is taken from the bottom of the cylinder 
which is contrary to accepted practice, but this does not 
affect the results as no water is drawn off until the whole 
contenis are at the maximum temperature. The two 
hundred and fifty gallons at 150° F. are sufficient to de- 
freeze nine hundredweights, which is the maximum quan- 
tity dealt with for one day. The gas consumption rate 
per hour is 160 cu.ft., and the time to raise the contents 
of the cylinder to 150° F. is three-and-a-quarter hours. A 
Drayton ‘‘ Thermogas ’”’ automatic control is fitted, and 
reduces the gas consumption from the maximum to the 
maintenance rate of 30 cu.ft. per hour. 

When the defreezing process is complete, the tripe is 
transferred to fifty-gallon direct-fired gas boilers, and 
boiled for four to five hours; it is then ready for despatch 
to the shops for sale. 


Use of Town Gas for Large Power Units. 


The use of town gas for large power units is well known, 
but to be used as an alternative fuel in engines which have 
heen designed originally for oil fuel is a departure from 
accepted practice which would seem to indicate great possi- 
bilities for the extended use of town gas for power 
purposes. 

A series of tests were carried out recently on a 300 h.p. 
3-cylinder vertical diesel oil engine, using Glasgow gas, 
and the results were entirely satisfactory. The engine was 
coupled direct to a dynamo for power load purposes, and 
the following are the test figures for one day’s run: 


I-xhaust 
Gas Analysis 
Average 


Gas 
Rate 
watts 


‘60 3,880 
*25 3,808 
‘00 3,868 
‘oo 3,853 


50 3, 853 
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On this and the following pages are illustrated a few of 
the many gas-heated installations which have been in 
operation for some time and which feature the proved value 
and economy of town gas as industrial fuel. 


Biscuit and Bread Baking by Gas. 


The largest multiple industrial process using gas for 
firing purposes in Glasgow is bisc uit-baking. 

There are fifteen firms using a total of fifty-three 
travelling ovens, producing a total of 4,500,000 biscuits a 
day; but the number of ovens will be 63 in three months’ 
time, since 5 biscuit, 2 small, and 3 Vienna bread ovens 
are now being installed. These represent an additional 
hourly consumption of 28,000 cu.ft. 

Their combined total annual gas consumption is 273 
million cu.ft, 

Scotch bread-baking is now almost entirely done by gas 
fired ovens, five firms are using a total of eleven ovens with 
total output of 200,000 loaves daily. Their combined total 
annual gas consumption is 125 million cu.ft. 


Home Bakeries Using Gas. 


There are also ninety-five firms baking morning rolls 
and “smalls”? in the portable type of gas ovens, also 
baking seones and oat-cakes on gas hotplates. 

The combined total annual gas consumption for this type 
of baking is 20 million cu.ft. 


Caterers Using Gas. 


The success of gas for large-scale cooking is due to the 
cleanliness of the fuel, the ease and accuracy with which 
gas temperatures can be controlled and the saving of space, 
time, and labour which gas fuel assures. 

Some one hundred and sixty firms provide up to 95%, of 
the food cooked and sold in the Glasgow area, and_ the 
combined total consumption of gas used is 160 million 
cu.ft. annually. 


Gas in Engineering. 


The use of gas for heat-treatment of steel in the ship- 
building and engineering trades is now almost universal. 
The many processes for which gas has proved supremely 
successful are: Annealing, hardening and normalizing, 


Two 100- colton Varnish Pans. 


case-hardening, shrinking, expanding and tempering; billet 
heathie: plate, angle-frame and rivet heating; and, indeed, 
for almost every heat treatment process up to a temper:- 
ture 1,400° C, 

The type of gas furnace illustrated is the latest design 
for the accurate heat-treatment of high speed steel too! 
The steel is heated in a controlled atmosphere which 
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Front View of Core Drying Ovens. 


eliminates damage to fine cutting edges or machined 


surfaces. 


Core Drying by Gas. 

The four gas-fired ovens (each 20 ft. by 12 ft. by 9 ft.) 
illustrated are for drying the sand cores for marine engine 
castings. 

Each oven takes four trucks carrying an average total 
load of two tons. The working temperature in the oven is 
400° F., and the firing is completed in one hour. The gas 
consumption averages 900 cu.ft. an hour when using gas at 
3 in. combined with air at 12 in. water gauge, 

The total annual gas consumption for the shipbuilding 
and engineering trades in Glasgow is 205 million cu.ft. 


Varnish Making by Gas. 


For varnish-making no other fuel is comparable with gas 
for speed and accurate temperature control. ‘ : 
The installation illustrated is giving entire satisfaction 


with the following results: The capacity of each pan is one 
hundred gallons; to reduce 3 cwt. of gum to liquid with a 
final temperature of 355° F. takes one hour ten minutes; 
adding a further thirty gallons of white spirit and again 
raising to 355° F. takes a further 25 minutes, a total of 
one hour thirty-five minutes for the operation. The gas 
consumption is 300 cu.ft. 


Steam Raising by Gas. 

Gas-fired steam boilers are the most economical as is 
proved by the number installed. The boiler illustrated, 
installed in a biscuit factory, generates 1,400 lb. of steam 
an hour from and at 212° F, at 73 lb. per sq.in. gauge 
pressure. The gas consumption is 3,400 cu.ft. an hour, 
the efficiency 84%. 


Automatic Soldering by Gas. 


The soldering machine illustrated is one of many de- 
velopments in automatic repetition work. 


Soldering Tins, 
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It can deal with two hundred and eighty-eight tins an 
hour, the gas consumption an hour is 32 cu.ft., and the 
cost of one hundred tins is one shilling. 


Water and Central Heating. 


Central Heating by Gas. 


The most efficient central heating installations to-day 
are by gas-fired boilers which are absolutely automatically 
controlled and so of maximum efficiency. 


Water Heating by Gas. 


In hotels, restaurants, tea-rooms, and _ sports-ground 
pavilions, the gas-heated instantaneous direct flow heater 
ensures a constant and copious hot water supply. 

One instantaneous system is installed in a_ school’s 
sports pavilion and maintains a constant supply of hot 
water at 120° F. at thirty gallons a minute, the gas con- 
sumption is only 2°75 cu.ft. per gallon, or 82°5 cu.ft. per 
minute. 


Meters. 


The definite increase in the number of appliances having 
large hourly consumption rates nec essitates a review of the 
distribution mains, involves larger services, and in par- 
ticular, meter capacities, 

Within the last two years the demand for large capacity 
meters has compelled investigation of the merits of the 
latest designs of these, and the final decision was in favour 
of the ‘‘ Holmes ’’ B.M. type as being the most satisfac- 
tory, in every respect, for hourly consumption rates from 
3,000 cu.ft. an hour upwards. 

During the last two years, 
have been installed in Glasgow, 
capacities of each: 


fourteen meters of this type 
the following being the 


Two at 20,000 cu.ft. per hour 


Six ,, 10,000 
Two ,, 6,000 
Four ,, 3,000 


Additional to these, there are presently being installed: 


One at 35,000 cu.ft. per hour 
Three ,, 20,000 ,, os 
One ,, 6,000 


making a total of 19 meters. 

Perhaps a few notes on the installation and working of 
this type of meter will be useful to those who have not yet 
decided in their favour in preference to the standard tin 
cased type of high capacity meter. 

The capacities available in cubic feet per hour rating 
are as follows: 1,200, 3,000, 6,000, 10;000, 20,000, 35,000, 
60,000, 95,000, and 160,000. 

Each meter can now be supplied complete with inlet, 
outlet, by-pass connections, and valves, and it is strongly 
recommended that these should be purchased complete 
with each meter, as it ensures a very accurate and satis- 
factory job. 

The liquid medium used for loading these meters is what 
is known as “‘ Distoleum ”’ oil, and can be purchased for 
fivepence per gallon plus one penny tax if delivered by 
wagon in bulk, but if delivered in barrels the price is six- 
pence per gallon plus one penny tax, plus three shillings 
and sixpence for the barrel, which is returnable. 

A special feature as the result of using oil with these 
meters is that the oil level increases in proportion to the 
volume of gas passing in the ratio of three gallons per 
million cu.ft.; this surplus oil must be drained off at fixed 
periods and ‘stored or used for loading additional new 
meters. 

It should be noted that this type of meter is not recom- 
mended for use on a gas engine supply as the suc tion effect 
of the engine causes spraying of the oil, which is vaporized 
and carried forward with the gas. Consequently there is 
a loss of oil which may amount to as much as one gallon 
per week. 

Registration is very accurate from as low as 1 cu.ft. up 
to 20%, over the stated rating. There are no valves or 
gear other than the index counter to get out of order, and 
since oil is used, the life of these meters is indefinite; ‘also, 
maintenance and repairs such as are required with the 
standard tin-cased meters are eliminated. 


Servicing Industrial Consumers. 


The variety of industrial gas-heated plant installed 
throughout a city like Glasgow involves the Gas Depart- 
ment in considerable time and expense attending to eén- 
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quiries and complaints of apparatus failing to function 
efficiently, particularly with these appliances using gas 
with air aie pressure. 

It is a regulation that all such appliances must be fitted 
with non-return valves to prevent air being forced back 
into the mains,- but in most cases consumers consider it 
sufficient if one valve is fixed close to the meter outlet, 
Experience, however, has proved that other accidents ean 
happen where several furnaces are connected direct to one 
outlet supply pipe. 

For example, one particular installation consisting of six 
furnaces, all connected direct to one supply pipe having 
one non-return valve only, caused considerable internal 
damage to three 200-light meters due to back-fire, the valve 
disc being completely destroyed. The reason for this was 
that one burner on a cyanide pot furnace became choked at 
the nozzle, and the air under pressure was directed back 
into the gas supply pipe, creating an explosive mixture as 
the supply to each of the other furnaces. These were highly 
incandescent, and destructive back-fire was the result. 
This was remedied by fixing a non-return valve on_thic 
branch supply pipe to each furnace, and this should he 
insisted upon in all similar cases. 


Conclusion. 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the foregoing has 
been prepared as a brief summary of the work done in 
coping with the progress of the use of gas for industrial 
purposes in Glasgow. While many other instances could 
be cited, it is hoped that the information submitted here 
will prove of some value in similar circumstances within 
any area of supply. 


Discussion. 


The PresipeNt said they had listened to a very instructive 
Address. In Kirkintilloch they were offering gas at ls. 4d. per 
1,000 cu.ft., or half the Glasgow rate, and yet they failed to 
secure the business of industrial consumers. Glasgow had set 
an example to other communities, and they were grateful to 
that undertaking, which was a good neighbour. Mr. McLusky 
had been specially helpful in connection with the arrangements 
for the Spring meeting. 

Mr. A. JAMIESON (Johnstone) said there was a dearth of 
technical literature on the subject and it was only by Papers 
such as Mr. M’Isaac’s that those in smaller undertakings 
could learn what to do. In Johnstone they had prices from 
2s. 4d. to Is. 2d. for industrial users and there was a growing 
demand, which, however, was partly due to a revival in trade. 
They had converted two engineering shops in Johnstone from 
electricity to gas and were considering the installation of gas 
engines on hire-purchase terms. 

Mr. A. S. Nispet (Paisley) wondered whether Mr. Jamieson 
had to face the competition of producer gas. Even at Is. 4d. 
per 1,000 cu.ft. they had found town gas displaced. 

Mr, G. Bratpwoop (Coatbridge) said he could visualize many 
more Papers of this type coming before their Association. He 
feared, however, that the prices quoted for industrial gas were 
too high. Most of them had excellent domestic loads but a poor 
industrial output because they could not compete with the price 
of rival fuel. The time was coming when they had to get into 
the industrial. field and they would have to get below the prices 
quoted by Glasgow, where they had to get to 500,000 therms 
annually before the price came down to 3d. per therm. With 
surplus coke oven gas they might get down to 13d. or 2d. and 
— then be able to do their duty to industries in Lanark. 
shire. 

Mr. S. Lacey said he agreed with Mr. Braidwood that the 
price was an-important factor. The competence of the techni- 
cal salesman, however, was another important factor. He 
would be interested to know of the work that was done to 
secure the business mentioned by Mr. M’Isaac in his Paper. 
Speaking for that part of London served by the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, he could say that with efficient technical sales 
men they could get business at prices that seemed astonishingly 
high. There were concerns where the user could afford to pay 
as much as 74d. per therm. In London they had been convert 
ing side-flue ovens used by small bakers with satisfactory re 
sults. In the last: year or two, with the aid of the two-part 
tariff at 4d. per therm they had converted some sixty of these 
from solid fuel to gas, giving a consumption of 1 million cu.ft. 
per annum, a large and stable load. In London and elsewhere 
they had Industrial Development Centres which were helpinz 
small undertakings to get the technical service necessary to 
obtain the business, and he would be interested to know what 
was being done in Scotland in this resvect. 

The Prestpent said the Paper was surprising in its scope. 
In Kirkintilloch they had a light industrial load. As at present 
organized, he could not see how the Industry could supply 
economically even at 2d. per therm. Mr. Lacey had spoken of 
Landon, but rental values and other circumstances were dif- 
ferent there from other places. 

Mr. Bratpwoop said that when speaking of 13d. and 2d. per 
therm he had in mind the heavy industries in Lanarkshire— 
namely, iron and steel works. It was not possible at present te 
come down to 2d. per therm; it cost them that to put the gas 
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n into the holder. They hoped, however, to be able to purchase agreed that there one must get down to a specific price, be- 
tee coke oven gas and sell this at a lower figure. cause these firms could make their own producer gas, which 
needed no elaborate system. Glasgow’s lowest rate was 3°19id. 
. The Author Replies. per therm. Some of their consumers could use no other fuel; 
‘ it paid some people to put down new plant and pay a high 
k Replying to the discussion, Mr. M’Isaac said, regarding the rate for their gas. Price was never the main factor. Regard- 
it possib ile offer by the Johnstone Corporation of gas engines on ing technical salesmen, it was not every undertaking that had 
t. hire-purchase terms, it should be remembered that with main- a competent industrial salesman. He had to be trained over a 
n tenance charges, decarbonizing, overhauls, and such things, it long period both on the technical and commercial side of the 
1e might prove an unsound experiment. A poor operator mignt business. In Glasgow they found the Central Bureau in London 
land them in much expense. Regarding competitive fuel, it very helpful in collecting and passing on information. In Seot- 
X was not always a question of price. There were questions of land, for Mr. Lacey’s information, there were no $side-flue ovens, 
o efficiency, running costs, higher and better produc tion. With and development lay in replacing the Scotch oven with the 
J regard to the steel works mentioned by Mr. Braidwood he portable or travelling variety. 
me 
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Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


F H. SHILLITO, M.D., 
Cc. K. DRINKER, M.D., 
and 
T. J. SHAUGHNESSY 


The following article from the Mid-Summer Number of the 

A.G.A. Monthly gives the results of the Authors’ Investi- 

gations into the details of individual poisonings and their 
attendant circumstances. 
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During the past ten years there has been a notable re- 
duction in accidental fatalities due to carbon monoxide. 
The figures for New York City, given in Table 1, may be 
duplicated for other parts of the country. The improve- 
ment shown in the New York record can be ascribed to 
better education as to the dangers of gas, better construc- 
tion of gas burning appliances, and to better training of 
police, firemen, utility employees, and the general public 
in measures for re suscitation. 

In order to appraise the possibility of further progress 
in reducing fatalities from carbon monoxide, it has seemed 
to the Authors that more should be known about the type 
of individual killed by gas and the circumstances attend- 
ing poisoning in a group of serious cases. In view of the 
large number of suicides listed for each | year in Table 1, 
it is obvious that mental abnormality must frequently be 
a contributing cause of carbon monoxide fatalities. How 
far this may be the case and how far such contributing 
factors as drunkenness may be involved in the accidental 
fatalities are questions clearly involved in the problem of 
preventing such deaths. 


For all of the 167 cases, hospital as well as emergency 
squad reports were available and were used to provide the 
data which follow. The admissions varied in duration 
from a few hours to several months. 


Investigative Results Relating to Contributing 
Causes of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. 


Table 3 summarizes the 167 hospital cases in regard to 
the types of mental and physical conditions which were 
present and, in the opinion of the Authors, played a con- 
tributory part in the occurrence of acute exposure. It has 
been necessary to use comprehensive terms in the table in 
order to classify the many different individual diagnoses. 
Under ‘* psychoses ’’ are included mental derangements 
such as involutional melancholia, schizophrenia or depres- 
sive mania. 


TABLE 3.—Summary of Hospital Diagnoses in Respect to Conditions 
Antedating and Probable Contributing Causes of Acute Poisoning. 


1. Psychoses . . ; 58 
: : ; ‘ ; Tem Y. . Psychoses plus organic diseases e's. 
= nating Gas. Poisoning in New York 2. Psyc 
TABLE t. Deaths from Tllums : id ad on & . 4% 3. Psychoses plus acute alcoholism ~ © 
City. Statistical Report of the Chief Medical Examiner of the Ctty 4. Acutealcoholism . . . . ... . 25 
of New York. 5. Organic diseases : i 4 
6. Nocontributing cause... . §2 
Total Total number of cases . . . 167 
Year Suicides Accidental. (Suicide and 
Accidental). : 
ees! ED! ae . In some of the cases not only was a psychosis present 
1926 371 812 1,183 but the mental state was made worse by alcoholic intoxi- 
1927 457 611 a cation or by a debilitating organic disease such as Fried- 
1928 520 567 Fee | rich’s ataxia. “Acute alcoholism’? and ‘ organic 
192 582 502 1,084 : ate a 
mat ra aa 4 be diseases,”’ Table 3, are self-explanatory. Obviously, alco- 
1931 636 208 934 hol increases carelessness in regard to open gas jets or 
1932 649 262 tI automobile exhaust in closed garages and thus becomes a 
1933 531 197 728 contributory cause. Organic diseases, such as active 
1934 462 213 675 


Technique of Investigation. 


Out of 528 cases of carbon monoxide exposures treated 
by emergency squads of the gas comp: inies in the counties 
of New York and the Bronx between Jan. 31 and Aug. 13, 
1935, 167 were hospital cases. Records of these latter 
patients have served as the basis for this report. As seen 
in Table 2, the remainder were dead on arrival of the 
emergency squads or had received only minor exposure. 
In neither of these groups were records suitable for study 
available. 


TaBLe 2.—All Cases of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning Treated by 
Emergency Crews in the Counties of New York and the Bronx, 


Jan. 30 to Aug. 13, 1935. 


Number of 


syphilis, may drive individuals to suicide and carbon mon- 
oxide may be used as the most convenient means. To 
complete Table 3, patients with no antecedent physical | or 
mental disease were listed as ‘‘ no contributing cause.’ 

An analysis of Table 3 shows that of the 167 patients, 
115 (about two thirds) suffered some sdinbeiaelaiee which 
antedated the poisoning. The conditions have been 
grouped under the general headings of psychoses, organic 
diseases, and alcoholism. Of these, psychoses proved to be 
the most common. Although not always extreme, they 
were invariably marked enough to have a prominent place 
in the hospital records. Furthermore, in 26 patients trans- 
fers to state mental hospitals were necessary to provide 
for intensive and prolonged psychiatric treatment. 

Acute alcoholism stands numerically second to psychoses 
as a contributing cause of the acute carbon monoxide ex- 
posure. The smallest group is composed of organic 
diseases. In but four patients serious organic disease. 
such as active syphilis, appeared to have been the chief 


Cases, inciting cause of the carbon monoxide exposure. 
—— As a final expression of abnormality the records were 
“ad on ya al of ne a — Tet Tae ~ examined for mention of suicide. and it was found that 

-] ~, € 2 nen . ° ° . > © , * 
scharged home immediately after treatme 5 of the 167 patients 138, or 82°6%, were suicidal and but 
Taken to hospitals after emergency treatment. . . . 167 P P 
iri 29 accidental. It is of interest that of the 29 acci- 

WS, afk Al ben ce Eeauediah aye 528 dental cases, acute alcoholism was involved in a 


Re- 
marks such as “ tripped over range while drunk ”’ ** fell 
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through glass door while drunk ”’ appeared on the reports. 
Excluding these individuals, 22 cases remain. In 12 of 
these there was exposure to illuminating gas, while in 10 
poisoning was due to inhalation of smoke, coal gas, or 
automobile exhaust. 


Investigative Results Relating to After-Effects of 
Acute Carbon Monoxide Exposure. 


The present study offered a valuable opportunity for 
observing the occurrence of after-effects of acute carbon 
monoxide pofsoning. Shillito, Drinker, and Shaughnessy* 
recently reported findings on the incidence and character- 
istics of nervous and mental sequele. Serious after-effects 
were uncommon. In that examination, however, it was 
necessary to rely entirely upon records of hospital 
diagnoses to detect the cases. In the present instance, a 
more direct and intensive method was used. Table 4 
shows the final outcome in the 167 patients who were taken 
to hospital following acute carbon monoxide poisoning. In 
158 of these no after-effects occurred (the transient head- 
aches and general discomfort of 24 or 48 hours were dis- 
regarded). Four of the 167 patients died while under hos- 
pital care from causes entirely independent of the asphyxi- 
ation. 


TaBLeE 4.—End Results on All Hospital Cases after Carbon 
Monoxide Poisoning. 
1. Cases showing no after-effects due to carbon monoxide : 
ON OS er er eS Fe ee ee 
(b) Died. é 4 
—158 
2. Cases showing some after-effects due to carbon monoxide : 
(a) Survived with nervous or mental sequelz (in- 
cluding one doubtful case) al, tet cal 4 
(6) Survived with ‘‘ bronchitis "’ eerie. ha I 
(c) Died, broncho-pneumonia . . ..... 3 
(a) Died, ‘‘ coma"’ ; oa: I 
= 9 
Total number of'cases . . . . . 167 


Nine of the 167 patients showed symptoms and signs 
directly related to the acute carbon monoxide poisoning, 
and of these four died within a few days. In each instance 
acute carbon monoxide asphyxiation was essentially the 


* Shillito, F. H., Drinker, C. K., and Shaughnessy, T. J. : The Problem of 
Nervous and Mental Sequelae in Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. Jour. Am. 
Med. Ass'n, 106 ; 669-674, 1936. 
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causal factor, three dying of broncho-pneumonia and one 
without recovery from acute coma. 

Finally, five patients were left with symptoms which per- 
sisted well beyond the period of transient effects. The first 
of these is of no significance, the patient having a brief 
bronchitis following carbon monoxide exposure. Definite 
nervous and mental effects, presumably due to the carbon 
monoxide asphyxiation, were found in the remaining four 
patients. Three of these were diagnosed as ‘ psychoses 
due to exogenous toxins (carbon monoxide).’’ The fourth 
case was suggestive of a carbon monoxide psychosis, but 
was not so diagnosed at the hospital. In all of these in- 
stances, the outstanding features of the psychoses caused 
by the acute carbon monoxide asphyxia were confusion, 
disorientation, and loss of memory. Neurological signs 
were present in but two instances. In these hypertonia of 
the lower extremities was found, transient in one case, 
and in the other causing a slightly spastic gait at the time 
of discharge from the hospital. These neurological find- 
ings were probably due to lesions in the basal ganglia. 

Of the four showing nervous and mental signs, the first 
recovered completely within three months; the second re- 
covered from his psychosis in six months, but was left with 
a slightly spastic gait; the third continued to be mentally 
disturbed at three months; the fourth (not diagnosed at 
the hospital as due to carbon monoxide) recovered com- 
pletely as far as any possible carbon monoxide psychosis is 
concerned. The difficulty in this last case was that certain 
psychotic manifestations due to arteriosclerosis were 
present both before and after the poisoning. 

In the previous report,f 21,000 acute carbon monoxide 
exposures were known to have occurred in a 10-year period, 
and but 39 instances of nervous and mental sequele were 
found. The incidence was 018%. In the present study, 
from 528 exposures three such after-effects (not including 
one questionable case) have been uncovered. This is an 
incidence of 0°56%. The higher percentage figure in the 
present study may be due to a more intensive method of 
investigatiog. On the other hand, this report is based 
upon more recent exposures and improved methods of re- 
suscitation have been in effect. Perhaps more patients are 
being revived from the deep coma that characterizes ex- 
treme carbon monoxide asphyxia, and it is true that pro- 
longed unconsciousness was present in all of the cases show- 
ing nervous and mental after-effects in this study just as in 
the previous one. 


+ Ibid, 


Gas Undertakings’ Results 


Coatbridge. 


The Directors of the Coatbridge Gas Company recommend 
the payment of final dividends at the rates of £9 5s.% actual 
on the original stock and £6 9s. 6d.% actual on the four issues 
of £10 shares, all less income-tax, payable on and after Sept. 15. 
Sympathy is expressed at the loss sustained through the death 
of Mr. Robert Waterston, who for 35 years was a Director of 
the Company. 


Dublin. 


The Directors of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas 
Company report that the accounts for the half-year ended 
June 80, 1936, show a profit on the revenue account of £81,327, 
and, after providing for interest on debenture stock and income- 
tax, there remains the sum of £71,759, to which must be added 
a credit from interest amounting to £380 and the sum of £49,213, 
being the balance brought from last account, making a total of 
£121,353. The Directors recommend the declaration of a divi- 
dend on the consolidated ordinary stock of the Company at the 
rate of £8% per annum (this being the maximum statutory 
dividend permissible under the sliding scale provisions when 
gas is sold at the rate obtaining during the half-year concerned), 
less income-tax, which will absorb the sum of £70,698, after 
which a balance of £50,655 will remain to be carried to the next 
account. The total sales of gas amounted to 7,014,374 therms 
—an increase of almost 12%. 


Glasgow. 


The Committee on Gas Supply in their report to the Glasgow 
Corporation on the Gas Undertaking, which embraces the year 
to May 81, 1936, state that the gross revenue amounts to 
£1,507,587, and the gross expenditure to £1,279,971, to which is 
added depreciation written off capital assets, £29,378, making 
£1,309.849, the balance carried to profit and loss account being 
a credit of £198,188. The surplus on the year’s operations is 
£22,955, which added to the surplus brought forward from the 
year 1934-35, £65,330, leaves a surplus carried forward to 1986-37 
of £88,286. The surplus on the year is very gratifying in view of 


the further reduction of 2d, per 1,000 cu.ft. granted last August. 
The quantity of gas delivered and accounted for during the year 
amounted to 9,144,177,473 cu.ft., as compared with 8,851,956,772 
cu.ft. for the preceding year, an increase of 292,220,701 ci.ft., 
equal to 3°301%. Coal carbonized during the year was 600,303 
tons as compared with 555,194 tons for the preceding year, an 
increase of 45,109 tons. The average cost was 16s. 10°784d., or 
4°387d, more than the preceding year. Sales of coke and breeze 
this year realized £165,081, being £18,608 more than that of 
the preceding year. The total quantity of coke and breeze sold 
during the year was 272,815 tons, compared with 317,492 tons 
for the previous year, a decrease of 44,677 tons. The average 
price received was 17s. 6°768d. per ton as compared with 
lls. 7°450d. for the previous year, an increase of 2s. 11°318d. per 
ton. The new showrooms in Sauchiehall Street have proved to 
be very attractive to consumers. The enamelled “‘ Sauchie ”’ 
cookers available to our consumers at a cheap rate were very 
popular, 4,516 being sold during the year. The number of 
meters in use at May 31 last was 334,801 as compared with 
833,084 in May last year, an increase of 1,717. Ordinary type 
meters show a decrease of 4,961, while prepayment type meters 
have increased by 6,678. At May 31 last there were on loan 
cookers and range fittings, 180,698; grills, 15,643; boiling burners, 
45,954; gas fires on hire, 18,847; radiators on hire, 5,255; water 
heating appliances on hire, 1,111—a total of 267,508 as compared 
with 272,051 for the preceding year. In addition to the above, 
186,647 appliances have been provided and fixed by Housing 
Authorities and private builders under Government subsidy 
terms. 


Whitby. 

The Directors of the Whitby Gas Company report that the 
half-year’s results to June 30 last showed an increase in the 
sales of gas of 469% over the corresponding period last year 
The credit balance at profit and loss account was £2,816 com 
pared with £2,498 at June 30, 1935. Interim dividends at th: 
rate of 6% per annum, less income-tax, on the original anc 
£4 4s.%, less income-tax, on the additional and new addi 
tional capital were declared for the half-year, 
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FURTHER ASPECTS OF STREET LIGHTING 


Importance of Kerbline Visibility 


From a Paper by Messrs. F. C. Smith, K. F. Sawyer, and 

D. G. Winslow presented at the Annual Conference of the 

Association of Public Lighting Engineers at Cheltenham 
on Wednesday, Sept. 9. 


Much has been said and written from time to time about 
the lighting requirements .of the roadway and how thes« 
may be met in practice; but little attention, so far as the 
authors are aware, has been given to ensuring that the 
margins of the roadway are suitably and clearly defined. 
In this Paper an account is given of some preliminary 
work on the investigation of this problem from both the 
theoretical and the practical aspects. 

In assessing the importance of adequate kerbline visi- 
bility there are two points of view which must first be 
separately considered, that of the motorist and that of the 
pedestrian. 

Since so many other factors are involved, the actual 
extent to which safe driving depends upon a positive 
knowledge of the position of the kerbline may be a matter 
for discussion; but there is general agreement among those 
with considerable experience of driving that inability to 
distinguish the confines of the road clearly and un- 
mistakably leads to a dangerous uncertainty as to the 
driver’s exact position. In such cases traffic tends to con- 
centrate towards the middle of the roadway. The effec- 
tive width of the road is thereby reduced, and this in turn 
results in increased traffic congestion, increased accident 
risk, and waste of capital expended in construction. From 
the individual driver’s point of view his visibility may 
largely be removed by the use of headlights; but with 
their use is automatically introduced into the visibility 
problem the disturbing factor of glare which is experi- 
enced by the other road users. It is desirable that street 
lighting, as far as is economically possible, should be of 
such a quality as to render the use of headlights un- 
necessary. 

One can easily call to mind cases even in the better lit 
roads of London where the installation is sufficient to 
afford reasonable visibility of objects within the road with- 
out the use of headlights, but not to reveal the exact 
position of the kerb or the presence of any obiect close by 


The driver of a car moving at normal speeds requires to 
see not only the kerb within a few feet of the car (the pari 
usually illuminated by dipped headlights) but the whole 
kerb up to some 200 ft. ahead for “‘ comfortable ”’ safety. 
If then the street lighting system could be made to reveal 
the kerb and its precincts up to that distance without 
unduly prejudicing its efficiency in other directions, it is 
well worth whilé to investigate how this might be accom- 
plished. 

To the driver the kerb appears as a narrow strip one 
half of which consists of the vertical face of the kerb and 
the other half of the horizontal face. If these two faces 
are of sufficiently contrasting brightness then the kerbline 
will be readily visible. It is therefore essential in prc- 
moting good kerb visibility to ensure that the ratio Bright 
ness of the horizontal face/ Brightness of vertical face 
shall be as large as possible. It is not sufficient that there 
should exist merely a difference of brightness between the 
faces, as under street lighting conditions the eye is unable 
to appreciate contrasts of less than a certain amount. The 
actual amount of contrast reauired varies with the general 
level of brightness in the field, the extent of glare and, to 
some extent, the obiect size. , 

The requirements of the pedestrian to ensure his safety 
and convenience are less exacting than those of the driver. 
In stepping into or out of the roadway he has to distinguish 
between two horizontal surfaces of very similar brightness 
but, fortunately, of fairly large size and often of dissimilar 
texture. Under such conditions even a low value of 
brightness is satisfactory. - ; : 

The requirements of driver and pedestrian are not in- 
compatible and can be met in practice by ensuring that 
the horizontal face of the kerb is as bright as nossible, 
and that the brightness of the vertical face is Teduced to 
a minimum. The greater the contrast in brightness be- 
tween these faces the more certain becomes the visibility 
of the kerbline from the traffic lane. It is true that in 


some cases the lighter colour of the footpath paving 
material may help in rendering the kerbline visible, and it 
may be helped or hindered too by the road reflection 
properties near the kerb and the refuse that usually col 
lects there. But these aids are very transitory, especially 
in wet weather, and it would clearly be inadvisable to 
put any dependence upon them. 

As has already been stated, the amount of contrast re- 
quired for seeing with certainty depends upon the general 
level of brightness. For example, two surfaces at high 
brightness placed side by side can be distinguished with 
certainty when the difference in brightness is only a few 
per cent.; but when the brightness level becomes that 
associated with street lighting a brightness ratio of 2: 1 
or more may be necessary to ensure positive visibility 
under practical conditions. This factor has some effect 
upon the problem of kerbline visibility, since a brightness 
ratio which gives adequate kerb visibility in a well-lit 
traffic thoroughfare may be very unsafe in a side street at 
a lower brightness level. For this reason the problem of 
promoting adequate kerbline visibility is essentially one 
associated with installations in the lower classes of the 
B.S. Specification (Classes F—H), 

Dry granite kerbs throughout life act largely as diffuse 
reflectors of light with a reflection factor of the order 25°: 
but they do, however, exhibit specular properties in direc- 
tions very near the plane of incidence. 

The specular properties of the kerbstones do not play a 
major part in determining their brightness as seen by an 
observer in a normal driving position, and it seems reason- 
able to suppose that a simple illumination ratio at any 
point on the kerb will give a sufficiently accurate estimate 
of the brightness ratio or contrast for most practical 
purposes. 

This is even true if the kerbstone is wet—a very im- 
portant consideration. Experiments show that although 
the specularly reflecting properties of the wet kerb are 
very pronounced in directions in and very close to the 
plane of incidence, the kerb still acts as a diffuse reflector 
in all other directions, its total reflection factor being re- 
duced to about 10%. Looking at the kerb from all normal 
positions in the roadway, the direction of view only ap- 
proaches the plane of incidence immediately under each 
lamp and in the far distance. The brightness of the 
greater part of the kerb will therefore be entirely governed 
by its diffuse reflecting powers, and will be proportional 
to the illumination. 

It sometimes happens that the definition of the kerb 
edge is considerably enhanced in wet weather by the 
formation of a very bright streak along it, due to the 
high value regular reflection which takes place on the 
rounded edge where directions of view approach very near 
to the plane of incidence. This emphasizes the need for 
maximum contrast if good definition of the kerbline is to 
be maintained under these conditions. 

It is apparent that as the lamp is moved over to ker) 
mounting the contrast between the two faces is consider- 
ably increased over the greater part of the span. For 
eood kerbline visibility kerb mounting is probably the 
hest form of installation. 

The photographs reproduced in figs. 1, 2, and 3 have 
been taken to illustrate this point. A laboratory model 
street true to scale was used for the purpose* and the 
considerable increase in definition of the kerbline by the 
use of kerb mounting is readily apparent. It will also be 
noticed in passing that the general brightness distribution 
in this particular case is improved considerably by the 
change from overhang to kerb mounting. The greater 
ease with which the kerbline is seen under kerb mounting 
conditions has also been confirmed by field observations. 

The contrast between the faces is also affected to some 
extent by the spacing of the lamps. When large units are 
employed spaced at considerable distances apart it he- 


* Road width 30 ft., mounting height 25 ft., spacing roo ft, linear, 
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Fig. |. 


comes almost impossible to avoid a high brightness of the 
vertical face opposite the lamp unless the road width is 
considerable. Between this point and the point under the 
next lamp the vertical face changes from being the brighter 
to being the darker, and at some intermediate point the 
faces are equal in brightness. Over a much greater 
length of kerb the contrast is small and, as the illumina- 
tion level is generally low and uniform at this part of the 
road, the kerbline will be poorly defined. An increase in 
spacing causes a rapid increase in the length of this badly 
defined’ patch until, in many cases, it occupies a consider- 
able portion of the length of the span. 

Where the same illumination level is produced by smaller 
units at shorter spacings the defect is considerably re- 
duced or entirely absent. In this connection it is rather 
interesting to examine fig. 4, and note how very sharply 
defined the kerbline is. Modern practice would not, of 
course, recommend the use of such short columns as those 
of fig. 4 on roads of that width, but substantially the same 
result is obtained with the more recent 15 ft. mounting 
and almost as well with the 22 ft. mounting. Fig. 5 shows 
an installation in which choice was restricted to central 
suspension on account of the overhanging trees and illus- 
trates the low even brightness of the kerb faces making 
the detection of the road confines somewhat difficult under 
driving conditions. 

The results given in this Paper apply exclusively to 
granite kerbs, but as this material is so widely used, it is 
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Fig. 3. 


felt that these results may be extended to the general case 
without introducing serious errors. It seems probable too 
that at the conclusion of further projected work it may be 
possible to incorporate in a street lighting specification 
some requirements as to kerbline visibility. The problem 
is readily adjustable to specification conditions. 

The ideal specification would, of course, contain some 
clause to ensure adequate kerbline visibility in the finished 
installation by specifying a desirable brightness contrast 
between the kerb faces. Experience has shown, however, 
how difficult it is to incorporate brightness criteria, as 
such, into any reasonable specification. Many of the diffi- 
culties, fortunately, do not arise or can be satisfactorily 
circumvented in the case of specifying kerbline visibility. 
In the first place materials used are very limited in variety 
and their surface characteristics are very similar. More- 
over, these characteristics do not alter to any great extent 
in the course of normal wear and tear. For these reasons 
a brightness contrast requirement might be specified with 
some hope of its later consistent fulfilment, but as our 
results have shown that the illumination ratio on the faces 
is a sufficient approximation to the brightness contrast 
for most practical purposes, the simpler and more easily 
measured illumination ratio could be specified without 





Fig. 4. 
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much loss of precision. It only remains to establish the 
values ofthe ratio for the various brightness levels of the 
surroundings, and work on this problem is already pro- 
jected. In the meantime it would be well, in view of the 
high contrast values experience has shown to be necessary 
to reveal the kerbline in the last three classes of the B.S. 
Specification, if in these classes the maximum kerbline 
visibility could be promoted by restricting the lamp posi- 
tions to kerb mounting as far as possible. 

It is realized that a change to kerb mounting will alter 
the brightness distribution on the road surface, and may, 
in certain cases, result in the formation of a “‘ dark lane ”’ 
near the centre of the roadway. This will, however, gener- 
ally be more than compensated by the increase in kerb 
visibility and the absence of the ‘‘ dark lane ’’ between 





Fig. 5. 


kerb and traffic lane so often associated with overhung 
and centrally suspended units. 

From the account of the work given above, although at 
this stage it is necessarily incomplete, sufficient has been 
done in the Authors’ opinion to - ty that good kerbline 
visibility may be obtained by relatively simple means 
which are compatible with the requirements of both driver 
and pedestrian. 


Discussion 


Mr. J. M. WaLtpram (Research Laboratories, General Electric 
Company, Ltd.) emphasized that the fundamental data on which 
street lighting engineers had to work was independent of the 
illuminant used, and he congratulated the Authors on the 
careful technique they had employed. One noted with delight 
their very simple conclusion that for practical purposes a 
kerbstone could be treated as a diffuse reflector, and he agreed 
that in installations in which there must necessarily be a region 
of low visibility (because lighting engineers were not always 
permitted to do all that they would like to do) it was better 
to have it not in the middle of the road but near the kerbs. 
For that and other reasons they were departing from central 
suspension. In deciding on maximum permissible overhang on 
wide roads it was important, from the point of view of kerb 
visibility, to limit the ratio of overhang to mounting height, 
and he asked if the Authors would agree to the adoption of an 
overhang not exceeding one-quarter the mounting height as a 
general rule. On many routes, where the footpath comprised 
a granite kerb, a strip of tarmacadam and then paving stones, 
was possible for motorists to mistake the paving slone for 

kerb, and he urged the road engineers to guard aganist 
thet. particularly at bends. 

Dr. S. EnouisH (Research Engineer, Messrs. Holophane, 
Ltd.) recalled that in the Interim Report of the Ministry of 
Transport there had cropped up a suggestion that there should 
e an overhang of 6 ft., and some lighting and municipal 
engineers seemed to regard an overhang of 6 ft. as almost an 


essential. The Authors of the Paper had suggested, however, 
that it was not essential, and in some cases it was rot even 
wise. As a. motorist of 23 years’ standing, Dr. English as- 


serted definitely that on many roads, if there were an overhang 
of 6 ft., in wet weather there would be a black lane bordering 
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the footpath, and in that lane one could not see a cyclist, or a 
pedestrian stepping on to the road. If the overhang were 
reduced there would be a lane of light by the side of the kerb, 
and risk of accident would be reduced 

Mr. K. J. Stewart (Inspector of Lighting, Glasgow) said 
that the adoption of considerable overhang seemed to be as- 
sociated with dependence upon specular reflection for visibility; 
but along with specular reflection, which showed up certain 
objects in the carriageway, there could be almost complete 
invisibility of the kerb itself, there being a continuous streak 
of light from the lamps on the near side, which streak just 
missed the kerb. He asked if the Authors had studied the 
effect of placing the light sources several feet behind the kerb. 


. It had been tried in Glasgow, where lights were mounted on 


tramway poles situated at the heel of the footpath, and there 
seemed an improvement in the appearance of the kerbline, 
although it was difficult to make direct comparisons because 
other factors, including background, entered into the problem. 
One would expect a heavier shadow on the vertical face of the 
kerb, and the Authors had rightly referred to that as an out- 
standing factor in the visibility of kerbs. When the lamps 
overhung the roadway they not only gave more glare (at any 
rate, they were more in the track of the driver), but there was 
a dark patchy effect behind each lamp, where it became more 
difficult to see the kerb; hence the paradox that the greatest 
continuous visibility of the kerb was in roads having the longest 
spacing between lamps. The lighting of the footpath. surface 
and the kerb, from the point of view of the pedestrian, was 
also of importance. In Cheltenham there was an excellent 
example of definition of the kerb from behind, in a road where 
the street lighting was provided by lamps hanging outwards 
from above the shops, 

Mr. E. Srroup (Chief Engineer, Messrs. Holophane, Ltd.) 
was definitely of the opinion that in the majority of cases a 
large overhang engendered danger because it gave rise to a 
dark lane between the kerb and the bright street surface both 
in dry and wet weather. He emphasized the matter because 
in the Ministry of Transport Committee’s Interim Report refer- 
ence was made to overhang, and lighting engineers and public 
bodies were sometimes inclined to regard such reports more or 
less as law. Only in special circumstances, such as where roads 
were afforested, was overhang absolutely necessary. 

Mr. C. Harper (Barking) said it was to be regretted that a 
few years ago the kerbs were set back at corners in order to 
give greater space, and he welcomed the fact that in recent 
schemes the kerbs were being brought forward in order to pro- 
vide better definition. He emphasized the value of the artificial 
w hitening of kerbs, and he suggested the desirability of whiten 
ing only the top horizontal surface, leaving the vertical face 
unwhitened. It was also desirable to whiten continuously and 
not to whiten alternate short lengths. 

Councillor F. P. Crook (Chairman, Lighting Committee, 
Wembley U.D.C.) said that in Wembley they had more or less 
formed the opinion that, no matter what sort of street lighting 
was used, it was not really effective unless the kerbs were 
painted. He looked forward to the time when glass kerbs, 
illuminated internally, would be used; they would be particu- 
larly ——— in fog. 

Mr. W. . KIpNer (Barking) said that efficient light sources 
should on ‘visibility of the kerb. But inasmuch as the view 
of a kerb from the driving seat of a car was obstructed by the 
near-side wing and the driver could only see the kerb some 
distance ahead of his car, he suggested placing reflectors at 
intervals along the kerbs; that system would be far cheaper 
than the whitening of kerbs, having regard to the cost of main- 
taining the whiteness of the kerbs. 

Mr. C. H. Woopwarp (Electrical and Public Lighting En 
gineer, Bournemouth) referred to some small conical specular 
reflectors which were made by a firm of glass manufacturers in 
this country, and which could be fixed into the concrete face 
of a kerb when the kerb was being made in the mould, the 
reflectors being inclined in the direction of the oncoming traffic. 
In that way the kerbline was visible to the motorist having 
the minimum of lighting on his car. 

Mr. James Horr (Widnes) urged, from the point of view of 
Borough Engineers and Surveyors, that probably 50° of the 
difficulty of defining the kerbline could be overcome if there 
were closer collaboration of highway and lighting engineers. 
The painting of kerbs was far too expensive, but much could 
be done by the greater use of kerb materials which provided 
greater colour contrast. He suggested that the mileage of 
concrete kerbs greatly exceeded the mileage of granite kerbs 
used throughout the country. At some danger points. such as 
roundabouts, bends, &c., there were rubber faced kerbs, of 
amber colour, or black and white alternating in about 1 ft. 
lengths. One could also use darker and lighter granites xt 
regular intervals, or dark concrete on the vertical face and 
light concrete on the horizontal face of the kerb. He sug- 
gested that the Association should invite the co- operation of 
the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, the High- 
way Engineers’ Institution, and even the Research Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Transport concerning kerbline visi- 
bility and definition. By greater definition of the kerbline by 
natural means the difficulty of the problem of lighting the 
kerb would be halved. 


The Authors’ Reply. 


Mr. SAWYER, replying to Mr. Waldram’s suggestion concern- 
ing the adoption of an overhang of not more than one-quarter 
the mounting height as a standard, said the diagrams in the 
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Paper showed that by moving back the light source to the 
kerb the contrast increased many times. The Authors had 
made calculations of the results of placing the light sources 
3 ft. and 6 ft. behind the kerb. Under those conditions the 
contrasts tended to become less than with overhang, and the 
dark lane which tended to form down the centre of the road- 
way would become wider and more dangerous, so that more 
would be lost than gained by placing the light sources behind 
the kerb. He did not agree with long spacing, for the Authors’ 
photographs had shown that short spacing gave better kerbline 
visibility. Very high mounting tended to reduce the bright 
ness of the kerb, so that with high mounting a greater contrast 
must be provided for a given visibility. The whitewashing of 
kerbs involved increased cost; but in any case one was paying 
for the lighting of the road, and one should make as much use 
of that installation as possible before incurring extra expense 
on the painting of kerbs. No doubt buttons and studs were 
admirable for showing up the kerbs, but he believed that in 
most cases the cost would be prohibitive. In any case, they 
could not be fixed into existing kerbs satisfactorily. Possibly 
they might have considerable application at bends and corners. 


A LAYMAN’S VIEWS ON THE 
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Concrete and granite kerhs possessed very similar reflex ion 
properties. The dark and light coloured cements and granite 
might have some application during daylight, but he dou! ted 
that they would really help under normal street lighting con. 
ditions at night for the brightness was so low that co! yur 
played very little part in visibility. 

Mr. F. C, Smirn, referring to the criticisms of the Ministry 
of Transport Committee’s suggestion for a 6 ft. overhang, said 
he. believed that at the time the Committee had considered the 
matter it was difficult to find any authoritative results which 
would be a guide, because the work had not been done; he ind 
his colleagues had made a start and other observers were also 
working on the matter. Replying to Mr. Holt, he said there 
was nothing the lighting engineers would welcome more than 
co-operation with highway engineers. As to the whitening of 
kerbs, if one whitened the horizontal face and left the vertical 
face in relief, one could still not see the kerb if there were no 
light. Why not, therefore. put the maximum light on the hori 
zontal surface and leave the vertical surface without any lJicht 
at all, and secure co-operation between those who painted with 
paint and those who painted with light. 


Ministry of Transport Interim Report 


by 
Alderman W. E. WILFORD, J.P., 
of Leicester. 


on Street Lighting 


A Paper presented before the Annual ‘Conference of the 
Association of Public Lighting Engineers held at Cheltenham 
on Sept. 8, 1936. 


The amazing growth of motor and cycle traffic, coupled 
with the changed social conditions and habits of the popula- 
tion of this island, has made efficient and uniform lighting 
of our main roads one of the most important questions of 
the day. 

Its importance and urgency were recognized when the 
Minister of Transport appointed a Departmental Committee 
on Street Lighting in June, 1934. The terms of reference 
of this Committee were ‘‘ to examine and report what steps 
could be taken for securing more efficient and uniform 
street lighting, with particular reference to the convenience 
and safety of traffic and due regard to the requirements 
of residential and shopping areas, and to make recom- 
mendations.”’ 

This Committee has issued an Interim Report, the recom- 
mendations of which are epoch making and far reaching. 
It is a very good thing that such an influential Committee 
should have enquired into every aspect of street lighting, 
and brought to the notice of Parliament and the local 
authorities this urgent matter. Their chief conclusions and 
recommendations are: 


(1) That there should be reasonable uniformity in the 
lighting of portions of traffic routes. 

(2) The present system of administration is not conducive 
to the achievement of uniform and effective lighting 
on traffic routes. 

(3) Responsibility for lighting of traffic routes be confined 
to large administrative authorities. 

If the suggestions of the Committee are carried out it 
will mean that for the first time in this country public 
lighting is regarded as a necessary public service. Hither- 
to in England lighting has been permissive, and the stan 
dard of lighting has depended mainly on the outlook and 
enterprise of the local representative and the financial posi- 
tion of his Local Authority. In consequence we have had 
to endure the variation in standards of lighting in different 
parts of the country and which the Committee describe as 
** patchy, and which may be worse than no lighting at 
all.’’ Even if the local representatives were sufficiently 
alive to the need of efficient and uniform lighting, the cost 
to the rates in some of the smaller areas would make it pro- 
hibitive, being estimated by the Committee at a figure 
approaching 10s. in the £. The need for an efficient stan- 
dard of uniformity throughout main traffic routes can be 
demonstrated by what is happening throughout England 
and Wales to-day: From a traffie standpoint the whole 
country must be regarded as one unit. Through traffic in 
our towns is as important as local traffic. Modern fast 
road traffic has wiped out all local municipal and county 


boundaries. The heavy commercial traffic at night is enor- 
mous. It knows no boundaries, and is a national service 
like the railways. 

The development of housing estates in the suburbs of all 
towns and cities bas extended the area of local traflic. 
Many parts of the country have been linked up with this 
development, and scores of miles of built-up areas now re- 
quire continuity of lighting. In these areas the lighting 
control may be under a dozen different authorities with 
varying standards of lighting conditions. For the motorist 
and pedestrian this has now become an intolerable and 
dangerous condition. The social habits of the people have 
also vastly changed, making action on the lines of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations inevitable. 


** Night-Minded ”’ Suburbia. 


With the spread of the town there is an enormous amount 
of suburban shopping on main traffic routes. More im- 
portant from our standpoint is the condition prevailing in 
the evening. Masses of the people who hitherto stayed at 
home in the evening now frequent suburban cinemas, dance 
halls, palatial ‘‘ pubs.,’’ clubs, racing tracks, &c. The 
people are becoming more night-minded, and require night 
turning into day to enable them to pursue their nocturnal 
habits with safety. The evening activities in Suburbia are 
probably greater than in the centre of some of the large 
cities, and this development is increasing rapidly. As an 
illustration I may mention that four new cinemas have 
been opened during the past year in the suburbs of my own 
city. 

At present local authorities in England are not compelled 
to install street lighting. Everyone will agree that this is 
a great anomaly and cannot be allowed to prevail another 
day. Lighting for the safety of life and limb should be 
made as compulsory as, say, the health services. The 
terrible toll of accidents and fatalities on our roads makes 
it imperative that we should take every possible step to 
lighten it. Bad lighting of our main roads is undoubtedly 
one of the causes. As a motorist of 25 years’ standing, 
driving my own car, I know only too well the dangers, 
both to motorist and pedestrian, of bad and variable road 
lighting. 

I have lived in the suburbs of my own city during the 
whole of this period, and know the severe strain and em- 
harrassment of passing from the well-lighted centre of the 
city into the dimly-lit suburbs on a wet, dark night. | 
have felt scores of times when I have arrived home that 
it has been more by chance than anything else that I have 
not run down cyclists or pedestrians, Uniformity of light- 
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ing, a8 shown by the report, and proved by experience, 
cannot now be confined to our towns and cities. It must 
prevail throughout the whole of our main traffic routes. 
Apart from the saving of human life and limb it will ease 
the strain on drivers of motor transport, and will mean 
ultimately a financial economy. The Ministry of Transport 
have just undertaken the national responsibility for the 
making and maintenance of trunk roads. Surely the light- 
ing of them is equally important, as 46%, of the time these 
roads are being used is “ dark time.’’ To achieve this 
reform two important measures are necessary. The first 
and most important to my mind is that all local authorities 
with a population of 100,000 and upwards should have a 
separate lighting department, advised by a competent light- 
ing engineer. This matter is now too important for it to 
be treated in a casual way and be a subsidiary of another 
department. Specialization and concentration on a parti- 
cular job always mean greater efficiency and true economy. 
We have proved this in Leicester over a period of 12 years, 
where we have a separate lighting department with a 
competent lighting engineer in charge. 


Government Aid Essential. 


All county authorities should have a special lighting 
oficial, who would be in close contact and co-operation 
with the city official. In this way the whole country would 
be linked up from a lighting standpoint. To do the work 
eficiently and secure the standard and uniformity neces- 
sary there should be a Government grant in aid. The Re- 
port states that it will cost approximately £3} million per 
annum to do what is necessary. There should be no diffi- 
culty in securing a Government grant for this purpose, con- 
sidering the large sum the motorist pays in taxation every 
year. Moreover, it would mean that the Ministry of Trans- 
port could exercise some supervision from the national 
standpoint. 

Lighting should also be made an integral part of any new 
roed scheme. In all new road works provision should be 
made for lighting. Where this is done the capital cost 
works out at something like 2%. The selection of road 
surfacing materials should also be considered and if possible 
standardized. In my own experience there is nothing worse 
for a motorist than the black macadam road, especially 
when it is wet and raining. It is not only the blackness, 
but the reflection from it that is embarrassing. A light 
matt surface is the most desirable from a lighting and 
reflection standpoint, and probably the modern concrete 
road is nearest to what is necessary. 

On the technical point of whether the lighting of our 
roads should be done by gas or electricity, I am not quali- 
fied to give an expert opinion. What I would stress, how- 
ever, is the paramount need for all road lighting organiza- 
tions to be independent and free of either undertaking. 

To use only what is best for the purpose should be the 
chief and unbiased aim of every lighting committee and its 
oficial. There appears to be the need for special research 
on this question, and the Ministry of Transport might with 
great advantage set up a Lighting Research Board. There 
is far too much tinkering and experimental work going on 
at the moment. If we are to have the highest standard 
of efficiency there must be agreement among the experts 
of what is best for the whole country. 

Summing up, I agree with practically the whole of the 
conclusions and recommendations of the Interim Report. 
In my talk this morning I have endeavoured to cover the 
whole of them on the purely administrative side. Let me 
state briefly what my opinions and conclusions are after a 
careful study of it: 

Continuous, uniform, and efficient lighting on main 
traffic routes. 

Reform of present methods of administration by 
taking it out of the hands of small local authorities and 
vesting it in the powers of municipal and county council 
authorities. 

Creation of separate lighting departments with a 
fully qualified lighting engineer in charge. 

Co-ordination and co-operation over large areas. 

Government grant in aid, with national supervision. 

A lighting research board to secure the most efficient 
technical methods of lighting. 


Discussion. 


Alderman Hinks, who was Chairman of the Watch Com- 
mittee at Leicester in 1912, referred to the difficulties experi- 
enced in the organization of public lighting in those early days, 


and said that the town owed a tremendous debt to Mr. Wilkie, 
the Public Lighting Engineer in that town, for the éfficient 


Manner in which he had built up a wonderful organization. 
n view of the experience at Leicester, Alderman Hinks 
supported heartily the recommendation in the Ministry of 
transport Committee’s Interim Report that lighting authorities 
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should be advised by an engineer competent to deal with street 
lighting. , 

Mr. R. Aprteron (Malvern) pointed out that the cost of the 
desired lighting might be almost prohibitive for a small 
authority responsible for a wide area, and therefore he sup- 
ported the Author’s plea for a grant from the Ministry of 
fransport. 

Mr. C. Harrer (Barking) said that undoubtedly centraliza- 
tion was coming, and no-one with sense would object to it; but 
he hoped that it would be effected with care and consideration, 
that there would be a reasonable amount of autonomy left, and 
reasonable opportunity for research and experiment. 

Councillor A. L, Marriorr (Lambeth) also urged that central 
control of street lighting was essential, and suggested that the 
proper authority to deal with the matter in London was the 
London County Council. 

Councillor Coorer (Wandsworth) said that when the Interim 
Report of the Ministry’s Committee was received, Wandsworth 
was ready and was able to place orders for the first section of 
25 miles of main road street lighting to Standard E. The 
authority was so impressed by the efforts of the gas and elec 
tricity companies that they immediately placed orders for the 
lighting of the whole of the streets in the Borough. Within 
the next two or three months, it was hoped, every street in the 
Borough would be illuminated in accordance with the recom 
mendations of the Interim Report—about 42 miles of Standard 
E, 45 miles of Standard F (secondary roads), and the remainder 
Standard G (residential roads). He believed the ratepayers 
were absolutely satisfied with what had been done, and it was 
the intention to continue the progress made and to keep the 
installations up-to-date, 

Mr. H. Hamer (Street Lighting Superintendent, Bolton) 
pointed to the difficulties of improving public lighting owing to 
the limited amounts of money available for the purpose. 

Mr. F. Riptey (Birtley Parish Council, County Durham) also 
referred to the difficulty due to the limited funds available to 
many local authorities, and said that in his own parish with a 
population of 13,000 and a rateable value of £36,000 there was 
a lighting rate of 1s. 5d. in the £. He urged that the As- 
sociation should send a deputation to the Ministry of Transport 
and Ministry of Health to plead for greater assistance in the 
matter, to secure standards of lighting on the lines suggested 
in the Interim Report. He also suggested that it would be a 
very fine gesture if the supplies authorities and the manufac- 
turers of lamps, posts, cables, &c., reduced their charges. 

Alderman WILForD, replying to the discussion, suggested that 
public lighting should not be considered in relation to profits 
to gas or electricity departments, but as a separate service, in 
the same way as health, education, parks and recreation 
grounds, and so on. 


Trade Notes 


Avoiding Discoloured Ceilings. 

A new lighting burner—the ‘* Veritas Diverta ’’—has recently 
been placed on the market by Falk, Stadelmann, & Co., Ltd. 
This unit has been specifically designed to avoid discoloration 
to ceilings and fittings, the products being expelled horizon 
tally, affording adequate protection to the pnmary air intake 
and enabling kigh illumination efficiency. The gallery is of 
highly polished aluminium with steel bronzed heavy quality 
bunsen tube, gas, and air regulators. 


Blackpool’s Biggest Trade Rally. 


On Friday, Sept. 4, 1986, yellow and blue “ Jiffy’ vans— 
more than a hundred of them—converged upon Blackpool, 
where the Jiffy Automatic Clothes Washer Company, Ltd., of 
Accrington, held their first Trade Rally. The Jiffy Company 
was started six years ago by the present Managing Director, 
Mr. W. Knowles, who then actually assembled as well as 
demonstrated his machines. Over 100,000 have been sold. A 
gas-heated model is included in the range’ of attractively 
coloured washers. 


Liquid Type Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 

A new sectional catalogue just published by Alexande# Wright 
& Co., Ltd., of Westminster, S.W. 1, describes and illustrates 
various forms of pressure registers, King’s gauges, and? glass- 
tube gauges made by them. It will be seen from this publica- 
tion that registers are available to meet all normal require- 
ments and that, in regard to the glass-tube gauges, there are a 
number of different types from which selection can be made 
according to the pressure range to be covered and the particular 
conditions under which they will be used. 


Stelcon (Industrial Floors), Ltd. 


An independent Company, entitled Stelcon (Industrial 
Floors), Ltd., has been formed for the sale in Great Britain 
and overseas of Steleon Anchor Steel Plates and Steleon Steel 
Clad Flags, which for the past ten years have been handled by 
Langley London, Ltd., 161, Borough High Street, S.E. i. 
This development has been rendered desirable owing to the 
very big increase in Stelecon sales during recent times. The 
address of the new Company is Cliffords Inn, E.C. 4. Tele 
phone: Holborn 2916. Mr. F. A. Langley and Mr. T. Kilburn 
are Directors of the Company, and-the staff has been recruited 
from Langley London, Ltd., thus ensuring proper continuity of 
the business. 
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DEAD-BEAT INDICATORS 


ALEX WRIGHT &C2U2 
& LS WESTMINSTER 
ENGLAND | 





These Indicators 
can be supplied 
for ranges 0-1’ 
w.g. (or ‘5-0-°5") 
to 400 Ibs., or 
any intermediate 
range, either 
vacuum or pres- 
sure, or in any 
com binatioin. 





can be used with advantage on all Gas 
Works. Readings of pressure or vacuum 
can be made instantly, even from a dis- 
tance, with greater accuracy than _ is 
possible by using water-tube gauges. 
There is economic advantage, too, in the 
fact that Dead-Beat Indicators require no 
maintenance charges for cleaning and re- 


placement of glasses, and remain in service 


for many years. 








ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., 


LTD. - 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 
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Gas Markets and Manufactures 


Stock Market Report 
( For Stock and Share Lists, see later pages) 


Adverse influences from abroad last week were responsible at 
one time for some falling off in the volume of business on the 
Stock Exchange with consequent reactions. Towards the 
close, however, a renewed expansion of activity set in and the 
fortnightly Account finished in strong fashion. Under the lead 
of British Funds, which made further fractional gains, other 
sections revived after an early set-back, a feature being the 
return to favour of some former favourites, notably iron, steel, 
and coal shares, while copper issues were stimulated by a 
further rise in the price of metals. Oils continued in demand, 
and though some end-Account selling brought about a few falls 
in value, most of the issues showed gains on the week. Activity 
on a large scale is anticipated in the new issue market at an 
early date, and home corporations with this end in view are 
doubtless noting with satisfaction the strength of the gilt- 
edged market. 

Outside influences had no adverse effects on the Gas Market, 
which maintained a steady front throughout the week and was 
again well supported. In the London List, it is satisfactory to 
note that Imperial Continental was heavily bought towards the 
close on a temporary easing of the situation in France, and after 
a long period of depression was moved up 8 points to 135-140; at 
one time last year this stock was changing hands at 222), 
South-Eastern Gas Corporation £1 shares went ahead again 
with a rise of 1s. to 28s., and Croydon maximum dividend stock 
gained 2 points to 1173, “while several preference and debenture 
issues went ahead a point or two. In the Supplementary List, 
parcels of Slough ordinary and York consolidated fetched 
higher prices, and the nominal quotations hardened 3 and 4 
points respectively. There were no price movements at any of 
the Provincial Exchanges. 

The latest activity in the holding company movement is the 
acquisition by the United Kingdom Gas Corporation of 85°44% 
of the ordinary share capital of the Whitby Gas Company, 
while the Severn Valley Gas Corporation is making an offer for 
the acquisition of the Wellington (Salop) Gas Company. 





Current Sales of Gas Products 


The London Market for Tar Products. 
Sept. 21. 

There is little of interest to record in the tar products mar- 
ket, prices being at about the following levels: 

Pitch, nominal at 35s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, about 53d. per gallon. 

Refined tar, 33d. 

Pure toluole, about 2s. 4d.; pure benzole, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d.; 
95/160 solvent naphtha, about Is. 7d.; and 90/160 pyridine, 
about 5s. 6d.—all per gallon at makers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 

Sept. 21. 
The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 19s. 3d. to 24s. 3d. Pitch—East Coast, 
33s. to 35s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 38s. to 35s. 6d.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. lid. to 2s. 
Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d. to 8id. Solvent 
naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 43d. to 1s. 43d. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 1s. 13d. to 1s. 23d. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, 
liquid and salty, 43d. to 5d.; low gravity, 44d. to 43d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 5d. to id. Carbolic acid 60’s, 2s. 5d. to 
* id. Naphthalene, £19 to £21. Salts, 90s. to 95s., bags in- 
clude 


0" purely nominal; “‘ B 


*? quality, unsalable. 





All prices for r pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 


Giascow, Sept. 19. 
There is not a great volume of business being conducted in 
this district on account of shortage of supplies of products 
against which there are innumerable enquiries. On thé whole 
Prices are steady. 
Crude gas- works tar.—The actual value is 34s. to 35s. per 
ton ex works in bulk. 


Anthracene “‘ A”’ quality, 3d. to 33d. per minimum. 


Pitch remains a poor market with actual value in the region 
of 30s. to 32s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for export, and 30s. 
per ton ex works in bulk for home trade. 

Refined tar continues to be offered freely at 3d. to 34d. per 
gallon f.o.r. for export, and 33d. to 4d. per gallon ex works 
in buyers’ packages for home trade. 

Creosote oil.—Only a moderate business is being conducted 
and quotations are as follows: Specification oil, 43d. to 5d. ag 
gallon; low gravity, 4Zd. to 54d. per gallon; neutral oil, 
to 4id. per gallon, all ex works i in bulk. 

Cresylic acid.—Prices are firm and production is well looked 
after. Pale, 97/99%, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per gallon; dark, 
97 /99%, 2s. to 2s. 2d. per gallon; pale, 99/100%, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 
per gallon; all ex works in buyers’ packages. 

Crude naphtha. —Available supplies command about 53d. to 
6d. per gallon ex works in bulk, according to quality and dis- 
trict. 

Solvent naphtha.—90/160 grade is 1s. 5d. to Is. 6d. per 
gallon, and 90/190 heavy naphtha is 1s. to 1s. 1d. per gallon. 

Motor benzole is available in more substantial quantities, 
with quotations at about Is. 34d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon. 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 5s. to 5s. 6d. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade is 5s. 6d. to 6s. per gallon. ’ 





Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


Ss & s. d. 
Crude benzole © 8$to o g per gallon at works 
Motor sa oe SS ae eee “ o0 
92% ts « 2a = = = 
Pure os ro «2 St os a es 





Further Trade Notes 


Joint Protection. 


The Sleevit Joint Protector Company, 36, Denmark Road, 
Islington, N. 1, have published a folder giving some details of 
their ‘ Sleevit ’ joint protectors, which they claim overcome 
any objections to wrapping on the site. The protector is of 
rubber rolled ready for use when supplied. This is rolled on 
to the screwed end of the pipe and, when the joint is made, is 
rolled back over the socket completely insulating the joint. 


Power Plant for Gas-Works. 


Many useful tables and curves for gas engineers are to be 
found in a new publication on ‘‘ Gas-Works Power Plant ’ 
published by Messrs. J. Browett Lindley (1931), Ltd., Letch- 
worth, Herts. The booklet is handsomely bound and contains 
many illustrations of Browett Lindley plant, including motor- 
driven gas compressors, vertical gas engines, gas-driven 
generating plants, gas-engine driven compressors, and high- 
speed steam engines. 


**Rockhard ”’ Synthetic Enamels. 


A comprehensive series of finishes for gas fire fronts and all 
heating appliances is included in the latest range of ‘“‘ Rock- 
hard ’”’ synthetic enamels and lacquers, manufactured by 
Gittings & Hills, Ltd., of Tower Varnish Works, Nechells, 
Birmingham. ‘“ Rockhard”’ finishes comprise several distinct 
types, and the cost of obtaining almost any desired result, it is 
claimed, has been reduced to a very low figure as compared 
with earlier finishes. Heat-resisting types, as used for fire- 
fronts and heating appliances, require only thirty minutes’ 
stoving at 250° F., and are capable of withstanding almost 
indefinitely the high temperatures encountered. All these 
various types are available in a wide range of colours, and 
almost unlimited artistic effects can be obtained. Other types 
of finish manufactured by the Company include ‘* Tower ”’ 
Brand high and low temperature stoving enamels, ‘‘ Meta- 
lard” air drying oil proof enamels for machinery, and 
‘* Fouramel ”’ air drying synthetic enamels for the painting of 
power houses, offices, showrooms, &c. ‘‘ Amsuline,’’ another 
product of the firm, is an anti-corrosive coating for withstand- 
ing severe climatic conditions and is specially suitable for Gas- 


Works. 
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@® Apply SCIENTIFIC CONTROL to 





the best advantage by adopting 





THE Wes SYSTEMS 
OF MODERN GAS AND COKE PRODUCTION 





The West organization has co-operated 
with progressive Gas Undertakings in 24 
countries in their schemes of works modern- 


ization, plant renewal, and extension. 


Contracts placed with West’s Gas 
Improvement Company, Ltd., during 
the present year have included car- 


GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS 


WESTVERTIGAL GARBONIZING CHAMBERS bonizing plant installations for the Gas 
Undertakings of * Altrincham, * Bilston, 
BREEZE-FIRING PRODUCER EQUIPMENT ‘Carlisle, *Dudley, *Worcester, and 


*Yeadon, in England ; *Dumbarton, 
*Grangemouth, and Kelso, in Scotland; 


THE WEST LIP-BUGKET CONVEYOR “Ballymena, in Ireland, and *Johannes- 
WITH AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION burg, in South Africa. 


WASTE-HEAT RECOVERY PLANTS 








COKE GRADING AND PREPARATION UNITS * Repeat orders 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


MANCHESTER: ALBION IRONWORKS, MILES PLATTING LONDON: COLUMBIA House, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2 


Phone: COLLYHURST 296! : Gram STOKER, MANCHESTER Phone: HOLBORN 4108 Grarr WESGASCO, ESTRAND, LONDON” 








MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES. 
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19.284,128 Stk. | Aug. 10 53 52 Gas Light & Coke 4p.c. Ord. 27/3—28/30 et 27/44—27/103 
2,600,000» . 3% | 33 | Os Rpemn.. ...| 02 fo 913-92 The Producer Type of 
4,477,106 ” - 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. ... 104—108 La 107,—108 
8,602,497» May 18 3 3 Do. 3p.c.Con. Deb. ... B8—9I nas 891—903 Furnace. 
3,642,770 ” eo 5 5 Do. 5p.c.Red. Deb. ... 117—120 een 1182—1 1194 
3,500,000 ” ° 43 43 Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. ... 114—117 als ° ‘ ‘ 
700000» | Sept. 7 | ... | 28/5) Do. 3ipe Red. Deb. ...  102—104* ss Ascension, Bridge and Dip 
270,466 =» Aug. 24 6 6 Harrogate New Cons. ee | 128—133 oon ns . 
187,500 _!| Mar. 16 17h 1/7 Hongkong & China, Led... La Hi a nn Pipes. 
213,200 Stk. | Aug. 10 6 6 Hornsey 34 p.c. sie 133—138 ae ees 
5,600,000» May |8 8 12 Imperial Continental Cap. ... 135—140 +3 1344—139 . ‘ 
223,130» | July 20 34 | 34 Do. Sh pe Red. Debs. «92-97. 9697 The Hydraulic Main. 
285,242 ” Aug. 24 8) 85 Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. 172—177 ae see 
11,75t e 10 8 Maidstone GasSp.c.Cap. Stk.  190—200 we — 
63,480», | june22 93 3 | De. 3p.c-Prp.Db.Sk.  80—85 a ae The Retort House 
75,000 ,, May 18 = +10 +10 Malta & Mediterranean 190—200 ses sie ¢ 
Metropolitan (of Melbourne) overnor. 
mela shat | |B eee | te | | 
’ tk. ug. M.S. Utility * C’ Cons. . eee ee . P P 
818,657 A 4 | 4 De. "4 pe. Cons. Pref. 102-107. 106} Charging and Discharging 
360,075 June 22 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . 104—109 one = 
148; me pa 5 15 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 122—127 oe “e Retorts. 
= a fet - 2 34 — ‘ ahpac. Ra. Rg. Bds. ey oe pas 
’ tk. une t jontevideo, Lt ° 68— oo ese . 
» | Aug. 10 73 | 73 North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. 170—175 = = Regulation of Retort 
396,160 ,, Aug. 10 5 5 Northampton 5 p.c. max. ... 110—115 iia ah S ss 
300,000 . | Api. 20 9 17 Oriental, Led.. 165—170 a 1673 ettings. 
pay - fone 2 z : Plymouth a Stonehouse S p. c. i ean oa 
’ ” ug. 3 4 Portsmout’ osport Cons. vee oe : 
241.446. “ 5 5 Do. Spec.max.  .... I2—1I7 es Handling of Hot Coke. 
112000” | July” 20 5 H ioe. Ontts vie = 
A ” uly Preston 5 p.c. Pre vee a ‘ 
363.470 1 | Api. 20 /- I/- |Severn Val. GasCor. Ld. Ord. | 21/-——23/- oe bet Sundry Points of Im- 
454,510 | Mar. 16 -/104 | -/10 » 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. 11 /-—23/- _ 22/3—22 9 
133,201 Stk. | Aug. 24 5 85 Shrewsbury 5p.c.Ord. .... 145—I150 sl a portan ce. 
1,152,595 " jae 7 3! 22 South wa Cn.Ld. Ord. | 27 4 +1/- | 28/3287 
132, ept z 2 South East’n Gas Cn. L r |-—29 - +U/- — 4 P ° 
845,511 1 a -/10$ | -/10! Do. 44 p.c. Red.Cum.Pref. 21 /-—23 -* ia 22/3 Methods of Diluting Coal 
200,000 ! - 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Cum. Pref. ... 20 6—21/6* os ae G 
450,000 Stk Aug. 10 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. oe 100—103 _ oars as 
aa ” Aug. 10 63 5 South Met. Ord. , a a + me ase a 
812 ” - 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irre — ooo 1471; —1482 . 
330000 ee 4 Do. 4p: ered. Ph. 104107 a ‘iar Thermal Efficiency as a 
895,445 ” une io. p.c. — one 88), P 
1-608 ,008 a July r 5 5 Do. i 5 pe, Red. Deb. Ne—3i7 ne sii Check on the working 
343,795 * Aug 6 6 South Suburban Or > — a — 
ms |: : 5 5 } Do 5 p.c.Pref....  121—126 $1 124-126 of Carbonizing Plant. 
000 4 | 4 Do. 4p.c.Pref.... 102—107 bie a 
888,587 o June 8 5 5 _ 5p.c.Deb.... | !21—126 ein 125 
250,000 %» 4 4 | 4 4p.c. Deb.. 102—107 ae i 
ped ; May 4 92 | = 1-22)S. inten a te , —— ‘6 on 23/3 
. Apl. 20 oe -/10; Do. 44% Re um, Pre 21!-—23/- ‘ns ee . 2 
110,000 Stk. | June 22 4 4° |, De. 4%, Red. Deb. 100—105 ia #4 PRICES Single Copy I/- 
° ” Aug 4 outhampton Or p-c. .. — eee eee i ln i x 
121.275 » | June 8 4 Ee Do. 5s ne, RAPE: z 100—10s - es 12 copies 10/-; 100 copies 75, 
A ” Aug 4 53 wansea 54 p.c. Re re — ons me 
106,000 * | june 8 64 | 6% Do. 6h p.c. Red. Deb. 98—I01 st > All post free 
,000 ” oe sia a Do. 3ip .c. Red. Deb. 95—100 <i ae 
1,076,490 a Aug. 10 63 63 Tottenham hom District Ord. 149—154 we 1Si—153 
835 - “ 54 5h Do. 54 p.c. Pref.... 128—133 an hia 
62,235 ” 5 5 _ 5 p.c. Pref. ... 120—125 
371,850 - June “* 4 4 p.c. Deb. ... 102—107 “ae a 
369,774» Aug. 10 7 7 Usbridge, &c., 5 p.c. mae 155—160 ee as 
15408821 ; ; + Wand » aoe + {soles a ate 
* ” Aug. 10 7 andswort nsolidated ... — .. 1614 —1635 
1,371,373 ~ » 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 122—127 an 12437—126 WA LTER KI NG, LTD. 
usetaes ” ‘ . = z ne rua ous Oy “ 105:—1063 “G J 1” Offi 
317, ” une fe) p.c. Del — a + 127—-128 
338 - :. 5 + Warlord and My ay 1s3—158 se te a ela — 
a Aug. 10 74 atford and St. ans _— on as 
(ooo |” - . 1 6 | oo 5 p.c. Pref. ... 120-125 na ra 11, Bolt Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 
200,000 » ea 54 54 Do. 54 p.c. Pref. ... 131—136 
200,000 o June 22 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 100—105 
100,000 a a ‘ia 3} Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 99—102 ine nae ——- 
158.400. | Aug. 24 | 6b | 5% Winchester W.&G.5$.c.Con. 120-125 vs DT TTT HATTA 
@.—Thequotation is per £1 of Stock. b.—Paid £3, including 10s. on account of back dividends. * Ex div 
+ Paid free of income-tax. t For year. § Actual. 
Stock and Share List continued overleaf. 
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128,182 
238,631 
323,681 
150,000 

17,006 
62,210 
87,160 
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Stocks Officially Quoted on Provincial Exchanges 


Dividends. Rise | Transactions, 

Stock When Quota- or Lowest and 
or ex- Prev. | Last NAME. | tions. | Fall Highest 

Share Dividend. Sept. 18. on During the 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. Week. | Week 
% p-a. % pa. eek. | eek. 


_ BRISTOL EXCHANGE. 








STOCK AND SHARE LIST—cont. 








Stk.{ July 20 6 5 Bath Cons. ... nai wee | 1224—1244 
July 6 5 5 |Bristol,5 p.c.max. ...  ... | 120—122- 
o June 8 4 4 Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. --- | 1014—1034 
v e 4 4 Do. 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. .-- | 1O14A—1034 
” % 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... ae 124—127 
a Aug. 10 5 5 Newport (Mon.) 5 p.c. max.. 110—114 
12 | Sept. 7 83 7 ~=‘|Pontyp’! Gas & W. 10p.c. ‘A, 134—144* 
10 me 6 5 Do. 7 p.c. B.’ 113—123* 
10 6 5 Do. Tpc.tC.’  13—123* 

Stk. Aug. 10 5 5 Weston-super-Mare com, _ 112—114 
en june 22 . . Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 964 —984 
e - ym ' Do. 74 p.c. Deb. 163—166 

_ LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE. 

Stk. Aug 10 64 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. ... aes 107—112 
” June 8 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... we 98—102 
o v 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Deb. pits 90—95 
” Pa 4 4 Do. 4 ns , a. 2. oe 99—103 
bel Aug. 24 6 6 Liverpool nt 133—135 
ms June 22 5 5 Do. 5 oe. Red. Pref . 103—108 
ah July 6 ‘ 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. iii 104—106 
o July 20 10 10 = Preston ‘A’ 10 p.c. “ 198—208 
* ” 7 7 Do. ni _ ad Pc... ied 137—147 

NEWCASTLE EXCHANGE. 

Stk Aug. 10 8 8 BlythSp.c.Ord... pm 151—153 
ie Aug. 10 5 5 Hartlepool G. & W. Cn. &New 120—122 
- Aug. 10 53 5 Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 27 /6—28/6a 
* o 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. ‘jee 103—105 
“ June 22 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Deb... 99—I101 
pa May 4 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. "43. 103—104 
» Aug. 10 84 84 SouthShieldsCon. .... ....  172—174 
ns Aug. 10 6 . Sunderland 6 p.c. max. nae 130—132 


NOTTINGHAM EXCHANGE. 





GAS JOURNAL 


September 23, 


Electricity on 
Gas Works 


by H. C. Widlake, A.1.E.E., 
Assoc. M.Inst.Gas E. 





Students in Gas En- 
gineering should note 
that the remaining 
copies of this book 
are now offered at 


Half Price 





186 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Fully illustrated 
Bound in red cloth 





10/6 





WALTER KING, LTD. 
‘**Gas Journal’’ Offices 


11, Bolt Court, Fleet St., 
London, E.C. 4 














j 
Stk Aug. 10 10 7 Derby Con. ... — ole 174—184 | 
» | dune 22 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. ... ... 100-105 | 
a“ Feb. 17 5 12 Long Eaton ‘A * Ord. ons ~~ 
2h ; 4 10 Do.  ‘B’ Ord. a ue 
10 June 8 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. inal i0—I2 
Stk. es 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. cos 117—122 
SHEFFIELD EXCHANGE. 
Stk. Aug. 10 10 10 Great Grimsby “2 Ord. ... 220—230 oes 
” oe 10 10 a "Ord. ... 220—230 ose 
- om 10 10 e Ord. ... 205—215 oe | 
a Aug. 24 6 6 Shetheld Cons. one on 144—146 ose 
o- July 6 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.. one $9—I101 | 





a The quotation Is per £! of Stock. 








Supplementary List of Stocks and Shares not Officially Quoted 
Stk. Sept. 7 5 Ascot Ord. ... me pa 117—122* “a 7 
July 6 5 Do. Sp.c. Pref. ... . 115—120 os | 
“a June 8 5 5 Assd. Gas and Water Ord.. 21/-—23 - we. J 
I a 4h 44 Do. 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. 21,6—236 | ... | 
Stk. ose ese ove Do. 34p.c. Red. Deb. ... 99—102 | .. | 
“ Aug. 24 8 8 Bognor Orig. Ord.‘A’ .... 175—I185* | | 
sd “8 8 a o. New Addl.*A’ ... 175—185* | 
. ” 7 7 Do. New 7 p.c. max. ... 145—iSO* | 
- Aug. 10 10 = | 10) =6<Cam.Univ. & Town 10 p.c.max. 205—215 | | 
° - Ae Do. 7 p.c. max. ... 155—i60 | 
am - 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. max. ... ra 1o8—1i3 | 
pa Aug. 10 8} 74 Eastbourne * A’5 p.c. wee 168—173 |... 
” ” 7 6 Do. ‘B’ ee nie eos 140—145 | sine | 
o ee 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. eos 118e—123 | ols | 
°e June 22 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... oo 124—129 | 
30 Aug. 10 8) 84 Great Yarmouth 84 mn c. max. 5i—S6 | 
30 = 74 7 Do. 74 p.c. max.. ; 42—45 
Stk.| June 8 53 54 Do. 53 = Deb.. ... | 123—128 
* Sept. 7 8 8 Guildford ae eee 182—192* | 
* o 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. "Pref. ies Dt 114—119* 
» | June 8 5 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb. ... ... | 120—125 os 
@ Aug. 24 7: 74 Hampton Court Cons. aes 173—178* ate 
10 | Mar. 16 4 54 Mid Kent Ord. na 10—11 ie 
Stk.| Aug. 10 10 10 Oxford & District Ord. |... 205—215 | 
* 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... ‘ee 118—123 ad al 
” ’ 6 6 Do. 6p.c. Red. Pre one 113—118 ar 
« May !8 7h 74 Peterborough Ord. ... --- | 160—170 
» | Sept. 7 6} 7 Redditch Ord. vee eee | 133143 
am Aug. 10 9 8 Romford Ord. wa hte 168—178 
- 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... on 97—100 | 
| Mar. 16 5 5 Do. Sp.c.Deb.... .... 122—127 | 
» | Aug. 24 8 ees = 
w Aug. 10 7 5 Scarborough Ord. ... oan 126—136 * i 
* Aug. 24 8 8 Shanklin & Ventnor Cons. ... 180—190* a 180 
” Mar. 2 7 7 Slough Ord. ... os 150—I55 | +3 152 
» | June 22 5 5 Do. 5p.c W6—128 | | bs 
| May 4 54 54S. Midland ay am itd.Ord. 20/-—22/- 
1 | Sept. 7 4h 4} Do. 4} p.c.Red.Cum. Pref. 22/-—24/-* | 
Stk.| Aug. 10 7 7 Southgate & Dist. 7 p.c. max. ISi—156 | 
o oo 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 115—120 
- Aug. 10 6 5 Swindon Cons. ‘es 11O—I115 | 
a June 22 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 120—125 a 
sd June 8 5 5 Torquay aa Pai nton 5 p.c c. Pi. 117—122 ae” Sen die 
! Mar. 30 ... |5°52d. a Utd. Kingdom sins Cpn.O 21/3—22/3 |... =| 24/44—21/10) 
! » 24 24 Do. 4% p.c. Pred Ord 20/-—22/- sav a ain 
' May 18 23 4) Do. 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. ... 21/-—23,- -- | 22/3—22/6 
Stk. Mar. 16 in 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red.Deb. ... 98—i01 oe ond 
- Aug. 10 8 5 Wakefield Ord. ase ove 140—145 | iis 
“ i 5 5 .C. Max. ... on 105—110 | ce 
vo July 20 6 6 kt. Ord. . 105—110 = 
o Aug. 10 6 6 Wolverhampton 6 p. ‘. Pref. 127—132 | - 7 as 
~ | June 8 5; 5; 54 p.c. Rd. Db 107—112 ras ie 
oe July 20 ° 4 York } 8 one 11i—t16 | +4 | 115; 
eo June 22 5 5 Do. Sp Red. Deb. ee 107—112 | . eco 
pat July 20 63 6+ Yorktown "(Cam.) $.2: Cons 130—135 | 
5 5 Do. 118—123 
o June 22 54 54 Do. He ot PO. eee 136—135 





| HICKEY OF LONDON 





GAS 





Telephones : 











@ Actus). 


Vertical or Horizontal 


BOILERS 


Re-conditioned and Guaranteed 


More than 


zoo 


in stock for Sale or Hire 


GAS USERS 


will be interested in various 


FIRED BOILERS 


which we have to offer ; 
including a complete range of 


SPENCER - BONECOURT 


HORIZONTAL 


GAS-FIRED BOILERS 


and a large number of 


VERTICAL GAS-FIRED 


BOILERS 


May we have your enquiries so that we can 
offer you exactly the Boiler you require ? 


HICKEY & SONS 
121, Sandycombe Road 
Richmond, London, S.W. 


RICHMOND 3080 (Three lines) 
Telegrams : “ BOILERS KEWGARDENS,” 





